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ACQUIRED FOOD HABITS SOME NATIVE BIRDS 
ROBERT WOODS 


seems reasonable suppose that food habits formed since the development 
agriculture the West might vary more, both with locality and individuals, than 
those which have become fixed through countless centuries. Hence will stipulated 
the outset that many the following observations, which were made Azusa, 
Los Angeles County, California, may variance with those other observers, 
and will apply only under these particular conditions. 

The greatest change which has taken place here the upper San Gabriel Valley 
during historic times has been the utilization nearly all suitable land for the grow- 
ing citrus fruits. There have been few small avocado plantings, but other fruits 
now occur almost entirely dooryard family orchard trees. 

Fortunately for the grower, and perhaps for the birds well, the rind 
orange impervious the attacks any ordinary bird, though when once opened 
the fruit well liked many them. Only the Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes 
cafer collaris) able chisel through the tough skin; after making round opening 
large enough for the insertion its bill, scoops out large portion the pulp with 
its tongue. Examples this sort damage, however, are infrequent and usually, 
seems, oranges which have already fallen the ground, where they are more 
easily reached. 

The flicker’s attacks avocados appear more serious, though this partly due 
the smaller numbers the fruit available. Avocados which hang near convenient 
perch are often found have roughly circular hole extending through the seed. 
few the fruits these holes have been considerably enlarged, but usually they 
are not much larger than the base the bird’s bill. Since flickers not gather 
large numbers, the damage from this source commercial groves will not prove heavy, 
and even the case isolated trees most the fruit hangs such position that 
the flickers probably would not able work it. Many birds, well other 
animals, are fond ripe, soft avocados, but since the fruit picked while still hard, 
largely immune the assaults the smaller birds. Avocados the thin-skinned 
varieties, however, sometimes bear numerous small pits which undoubtedly are caused 
the sharp bill Audubon Warbler (Dendroica auduboni auduboni) testing 
the edibility the fruit. 
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The House Finch Linnet (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis), course, ranks 
class itself destroyer deciduous fruits. Its particular preference for 
the softer varieties peaches, well apricots and nectarines (and sweet cherries 
also, where these are grown). Where only few individual trees are kept for home 
use, the concentration its flocks often makes impractical the growing such fruits, 
though the harder-textured cling peaches can more successfully raised. Linnets are 
also very partial loquats, whose consumption they are aided Western Mock- 
ingbirds (Mimus polyglottos leucopterus) and Arizona Hooded Orioles (Icterus 
cucullatus nelsoni). 

For some reason, the linnets hereabouts have paid little attention grapes. The 
foreign vinifera varieties, and especially the small, tender-skinned seedless grapes, 
are eagerly eaten mockingbirds and California Thrashers redivivum 
redivivum). the other hand, the tough-skinned native American 
varieties are not seriously molested. Figs are eaten principally linnets, and also 
mockingbirds, Black-headed Grosbeaks (Hedymeles melanocephalus) and Cali- 
fornia Thrashers. 

well known, mulberries are favorites with many birds, notably, the 
present instance, the Black-headed Grosbeak. dooryard tree small “ever- 
bearing” variety has undoubtedly been important factor attracting increasing 
numbers these fine songsters. San Diego Spotted Towhees maculatus 
megalonyx) also pick many the fallen berries. Pomegranates which have split 
while hanging the tree are often emptied their contents mockingbirds; but 
the hard rind, when unbroken, quite sufficient protection. Persimmons, which 
ripen time when linnets are not plentiful, are eaten principally mockingbirds, 
and also Audubon Warblers. have seen Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna) 
sipping the juice partly eaten persimmon which had ripened the tree. Damage 
persimmons, the case apples and pears, can minimized picking them 
while still hard, done commercial practice. 

The fruit the cultivated “spineless” cactus eaten mockingbirds, Cali- 
fornia Thrashers and Cactus Wrens (Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi). The only 
other garden fruit vegetable which have seen the Cactus Wrens touch sweet 
corn, which they appeared relish when the husk had been stripped down expose 
the grain. 

The California Brown Towhee (Pipilo fuscus crissalis) eats fruit many 
kinds, but far have made observation confines itself almost entirely that 
which has fallen the ground. 

Phainopeplas (Phainopepla nitens lepida) nest abundantly the orange groves 
and orchards, but are not attracted fruit, with the exception berries, particularly 
those the native buckthorn (Rhamnus crocea). They are, however, exceedingly 
addicted the fleshy, sweetish petals the Feijoa sellowiana Paraguay Guava. 
These shrubs bloom profusely the early summer and companies 
constantly congregate about them. 

Almonds are greedily eaten California Jays (Aphelocoma californica), which 
are able hammer open even the hard-shelled varieties with their strong beaks. Many 
nuts are also carried away and buried. California Jays permanent residents 
are comparatively recent immigrants into this immediate neighborhood. The estab- 
lishment this local clan may have been due their discovery almonds, but 
more likely part the general extension range which has been very noticeable 
and around Los Angeles during the last few years. 
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Linnets have earned unpopularity also their destruction the buds and 
blossoms deciduous fruit trees. This habit shared the California Purple Finch 
(Carpodacus purpureus californicus), whose flocks, during their rare visits here, have 
been very largely engaged. have seen Cedar Waxwings (Bombycilla cedrorum) 
eating petals apple blossoms, but waxwings seldom appear feeding all 
during their irregular sojourns the neighborhood. Economic loss from the destruc- 
tion blossoms, however, certainly more apparent than real, since only small 
percentage could have set fruit, and thinning usually required any case. 

The crowned sparrows (Zonotrichia leucophrys subsp. and coronata) doubt- 
less rank next the linnet destructiveness. Damage from this source not only 
blossoms but newly sprouted vegetables and garden plants. These birds have 
special fondness for young plants the cabbage family and for young beets and 
peas, that small garden necessary screen plantings made during the 
season which they are present. Carrots, however, seem immune. Brown 
Towhees also eat some these young plants, but because their less gregarious 
habits, their depredations are not apparent. 

Large amounts the seeds introduced weeds are consumed linnets and 
the various species goldfinch. plant importance bird life the naturalized 
Tree Tobacco (Nicotiana glauca), which furnishes quantities seed for linnets, 
goldfinches, towhees and crowned sparrows, while the nectar its almost ever- 
blooming flowers sought hummingbirds and orioles. 

The Arizona Hooded Orioles visit many kinds garden flowers, especially the 
tubular sorts, search nectar. Their usual procedure pierce the base the 
corolla while grasping the stem the flower. Sometimes unopened lily buds are 
found have been slit for their entire length. Evidently the place nectar the 
diet song birds limited more their lack facilities for obtaining than 
any want appreciation for it. Sugar solution provided for hummingbirds was found 
equally popular with Arizona Hooded Orioles, Bullock Orioles (Icterus bul- 
lockii), Audubon Warblers and San Diego Song Sparrows (Melospiza melodia 
cooperi). Doubtless the list could greatly extended were any attempt made 
bring this new food the attention other species. Despite all that has been written 
about hummingbirds’ pugnacity and “tyranny” over other birds, the hummingbirds 
have failed show the slightest resistance the appropriation their source 
supply these larger birds. (See also Auk, 1927, 306.) 

For the feeding table, have found plain bread toast crumbs most effec- 
tive attracting Spotted Towhees, Brown Towhees, Song Sparrows, crowned spar- 
rows and California Thrashers. decided contrast the thrashers, the mocking- 
birds have almost entirely ignored these offerings. Less anticipated was the equal 
indifference the linnets which frequently visit the bird bath which the food dish 
placed. unexpected autumn patron was Long-tailed Chat (Icteria virens 
longicauda), which ate the crumbs with apparent relish more than one occasion, 
and repulsed much larger Brown Towhee which tried drive away. California 
Jays often eat crumbs, but obviously prefer suet, which they will carry away and 
hide when the supply too great for immediate consumption. 

The rules precedence are well recognized the feeding table our 
highest social circles. general they are based relative size, but the matter 
comparative aggressiveness also enters in; the Spotted Towhees, for example, always 
give way their brown relatives, and the Golden-crowned Sparrows defer the 
smaller but more pugnacious Song Sparrows. 
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More intensive research would undoubtedly show that the coming civilization 
has some degree affected the food habits every bird which regular occurrence. 
Even the diet the exclusively insectivorous species must modified the inclusion 
introduced insect pests, say nothing the native insects whose numbers have 
been greatly increased their adaptation irrigated crops. 

Originally, the native birds must have found little any water available here 
during the greater part the year, but many them make frequent use when 
provided. The California Thrasher, though belonging group characteristic 
arid regions, seems far the most copious drinker all. 

Lest some the foregoing statements might create wrong impression, should 
add that fruit grower have never felt impelled adopt any form control 
against birds, nor should necessary anywhere until there some radical change 
the condition overproduction which has prevailed for more than decade. Unlike 
the usual forms insect infestation, damage horticulture birds affects neither 
the quality the crop whole nor the vitality the trees. Had the deciduous 
fruit growers succeeded poisoning all the fruit-eating birds, the resulting increase 
unsalable crop surpluses would only have added their own distress. regards 
the home orchard, the raising the softer stone fruits and the vinifera grapes may 
well left the commercial growers those districts which are especially suited 
their culture and where they are produced their highest quality; while with most 
the miscellaneous fruits simply matter planting slightly greater quantity 
order that the birds may enjoy their share return for the benefits which they 
confer. 


Azusa, California, September 1932. 
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HUMMINGBIRD NEST 
BAYARD CHRISTY 


nest the Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri) lies before 
me: little cup tawny felt, fixed the twigs live-oak. took it, few days 
ago, from bough overhanging trail, Ventura County, California. The 
nest had been completed, the eggs laid, and then some mischance had befallen. 
litter crumbled egg-shells remained within the cup, evidence its desertion. 
Almost unused, the nest continues perfect condition. judge perhaps three 
four weeks old. 

was the third day July that, company with experienced field man, 
traversed the came the course our walk two three miles 
less than eight hummingbird nests, some them the species named, others 
the Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna), and all them similarly situated, adjacent 
the trail. found them all stages service: one course building, others 
containing young, still others outworn and abandoned. 

This nest which have brought home most daintily placed. rests upon lateral 
twigs the oak bough and against vertical stem, some three-sixteenths inch 
thickness. The cup globular form; indeed, slightly ellipsoidal, for the 
diameter somewhat greater the direction the length the supporting twigs. 
little more than hemispherical extent; the rim incurved and overhang- 
ing—as though ball had been cut through plane higher than the equator, and 
the lid portion had been removed. Externally, the cup inch and quarter 
diameter and inch high. The mouth three-quarters inch across; the cavity 
three-quarters inch deep; and, immediately below the in-turned rim, the chamber 
full inch wide. The bottom much thicker than the walls and quite opaque, 
while they are translucent. 

down that found upon the nether surfaces sycamore leaves; says has watched 
the birds work, gathering the material, and his observation manifestly accurate. 
The gossamer asserts spider-web, culled from weeds and grasses. had sur- 
mised, when once tore pieces nest the Ruby-throat, that the filaments that 
penetrated the structure throughout must have been spun from the mouth the 
builder herself, and drawn taut the work progressed; and hold that surmise still 
under probation; but this case, least, disposed accept the assertion that 
the enveloping shroud spider-web. The creamy white down has darkened ex- 
ternally, like the exposed pulp apple, and this darkening affords exquisite 
variety hue. 

The web spread upon the outer surface only; with its silken cords the little 
structure swathed and integrated; them bound the supporting stems; 
within their coil the down compacted and felted into blanket-like wall. But there 
cunning the structure that excites inquiry, and that exceeds perhaps our appre- 
hension: the shrouding cobweb lies chiefly around basal zone; over the upper 
portion the walls there less; the rim there more than light strand 
two; while beneath and over the bottom the cup and between the supporting twigs 
there none all. 

lovely little fabric, flower-like, impermanent appearance; warm, 
amber translucence suffuses it, though had partaken the life that fashioned it. 
pouch hold jewels—itself jewel-like its setting. 
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Initially, the hummingbird’s cup down soft, safe receptacle for the eggs; 
swaying the supporting bough can spill them. When the young are newly 
hatched, they lie secure warm-walled chamber. They grow, and become feathered, 
and soon fill the space completely. And then, least, very perfect 
camouflage presented. one instance was the very act breaking away the 
stem that carried nest, when, astonishment, discovered that what had 
thought empty and abandoned structure actually contained feathered mite, 
resting motionless within its rim. the young continue grow beautiful con- 
trivance comes into play: the surrounding wall the nest becomes were living 
integument about the chicks: expands with their growth; its rim yields their little 
strugglings; its sphere opens like flower-bud; until the little birds, all but ready 
take flight, remain resting upon the full-blown corolla. What other bird’s-nest com- 
pares with this? like cocoon: within its chamber metamorphosis takes place; 
new creature emerges, sloughs off the confining walls, and flies away. 

There feature which the nest the Ruby-throat possesses, but which that 
the Black-chin lacks; and the lack significant. —The Ruby-throat’s nest externally 
tiled over with bits lichen, caught and held the strands gossamer. what 
end? Concealment? Doubtless; yet concealment not all. This outer tiling 
hygroscopic material, and wet weather the tiles swell and form complete water- 
proof shell. The bed down then, covered the brooding parent and cased about 
with lichen, remains dry and warm. When the sun reappears the lichen flakes dry 
and curl and the nest walls become pervious again the wholesome circulation 
air. Here, desert land, protection against rain not needed, and, accordingly, 
the nest the Black-chin bare such material. The nest the Anna Humming- 
bird, interesting add, has few bits lichen upon it; these may have con- 
cealment value; but the lichen thought merely water-proofing, then the 
Anna’s use imperfect and incomplete, and the feature vestigial. 

durable this desert air the plant-down fabric that nest vine-stalk 
beneath shelf rock, where the rains winter could not reach it, remained firm 
through the round year, and became the base upon which the nest the succeed- 
ing year was placed. 

Why should the hummingbirds choose build their nests along the forest trails? 
Perhaps because ease approach; perhaps because the free circulation air 
along these passageways. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania, August 1932. 
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ARCHIBALD MENZIES, FIRST COLLECTOR CALIFORNIA BIRDS 
JOSEPH GRINNELL 


the student distribution what happens course time comes loom 
almost great importance for one’s understanding what happens 
deed, facts time-change and space-change are impossible dissociate without in- 
jury the significance each category; simply must delve into history well 
into geography order get the fullest possible picture species-behavior before us. 

These common-place but important considerations have led late search 
back through certain easily accessible records for such indications they might afford 
condition the bird life California prior the time when relatively full 
accounts began put record, the early 1850’s. Needless say, the accounts 
most non-scientific travellers when they touch upon natural history all prove 
well-nigh useless: they are vague, inexact, often rather obviously manufactured 
fill out literarily narrative. 

gratifying, therefore, find account, early date, that was 
written man of, for that day, high scientific training, man attested veracity. 
Even though the records left regards bird life are fragmentary, since his prime 
interest was another field, can take what does say with full confidence its 
truth. 

Archibald Menzies (cf. Forsyth, Archives British Columbia, Memoir No. 


1923, pp. vii xii, pls.), Scottish botanist, traveller and explorer, was born 


Perthshire; recorded that was baptized there March 15, 1754. was one 
long line Menzies, dating back the year 1057 when the Barony Menzies 
was founded King Malcolm Canmore. remarkable, says biographer Forsyth, 
that nearly all the Menzies the vicinity for generations were either gardeners 
botanists; and was the garden his ancestral home that Archibald Menzies re- 
ceived his first lessons botany. was here, too, that later brought and reared 
many then new kinds trees and other plants which discovered during his travels. 

Menzies studied botany and surgery Edinburgh, then entered the Royal Navy 
assistant surgeon the ship which took part French engagement 
1782. later went Halifax, Nova Scotia, practicing surgery and botany. 
Returning England, embarked the private trading vessel 
which made three-year voyage the Pacific, ending 1789. There detailed 
history extant, this voyage, and not certain just where the vessel went (at 
least there evidence that touched anywhere the coast California). How- 
ever, known that Menzies brought home from “consignment plants” and, 
furthermore, that “brought back the ship’s company perfect save for 
one man who had died. 

1790, Menzies had attained some fame botanist, and result the 
British Government the instance Sir Joseph Banks appointed him Naturalist 
well Surgeon, accompany Captain Vancouver the voyage the ship “Dis- 
covery” around the world. Again Menzies was highly successful, this time not only 
surgeon but also his capacity Naturalist. stated Vancouver, and 
numbers men who worked over his materials later years, have been inde- 
fatigable carrying out the instructions given him the outset the voyage. These 
instructions were extensive; the phrases interest the present connection 
are follows: was investigate the whole the natural history the coun- 
tries visited, paying attention the nature the soil, the prospects growing 
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European grains, fruits, etc.; was dry specimens all native trees, shrubs, 
plants, grasses and ferns, that should think worthy being brought home, and 
was also bring home either seeds living plants many kinds 
furthermore was search for ores, metals and minerals, and give attention 
beasts, birds and fishes; inquiries were made into the manners, customs, language 
and religion the natives. Finally, was keep regular journal all occurrences, 
which journal, together with complete collection specimens, was delivered 
upon the return the expedition His Majesty’s Secretary State. 

This was pretty large commission, but was carried out remarkably ample 
measure, perhaps partly due the sympathetic help afforded his fellow officers 
the attested Menzies himself here and there his records. 
Fortunately, the original journal kept Menzies this voyage preserved the 
British Museum. From photostat copy this journal, the portions relating 
California have recently been published—by Miss Alice Eastwood, botanist the 
California Academy Sciences (Calif. Hist. Soc. Quart., 1924, pp. 265-340). 
Now for brief indication Menzies’ itinerary the California coast, and then 
extracts relating the bird-life encountered and the conditions under which 
found it. grateful Miss Eastwood for permission quote these extracts 
the Condor. 

The ship stated Miss Eastwood, arrived first the harbor 
San Francisco the evening November 14, 1792, and anchored about where 
most shipping now docks. Anchorage was soon changed place near the present 
Marina, and ten days were spent the vicinity. the vessel proceeded Mon- 
terey where remained anchor from November 26, 1792, January 14, 1793, 
period days, very much more time than was spent any other point the 
California coast. Then the “Discovery” went out into the Pacific, the Hawaiian 
Islands, returning California the first May. May 1793, the ship 
was Port Trinidad, but then proceeded north California; returning October, 
was Tomales Bay October 20, again San Francisco Bay, October 24, 
and Monterey, November then Santa Barbara, November 18, and 
San Diego November December 1793. Vancouver then sailed west across 
the Pacific. 

total close days, little over three months, was thus spent the 
“Discovery” anchor the coast California, giving more less opportunity 
for Menzies and his helpful fellow officers ashore. But close reading his 
journal shows that conditions were nowhere else favorable for collecting 
Monterey. his two visits San Francisco, Menzies says (p. 307) that during 
the second visit, owing the unfriendly attitude the Commandante that port, 
himself was not allowed ashore all; says, had oppor- 
tunity while remained here collecting either plants seeds for his Majesty’s 
Gardens, which the more regretted state health when here last year [on 
his first visit] precluded me” from the shores this Harbour with the 
minuteness could wish.” thus unlikely that specimens any sort, such birds, 
other than botanical were preserved from San Francisco. 

Concerning his impressions Monterey and what did there during his main 
stay from November January 14, present the following excerpts from Menzies’ 
diary, with some comment own. Spelling, punctuation and capitalization are 
retained according Miss Eastwood’s rendering. 

“My late indisposition [while San Francisco] renderd exceedingly weak 
that was not able shore for some days, and when did excursions 
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were very limitted, indeed the Country general was this time exceedingly 
dry and parchd that there were but few Plants met with state for investi- 
gation. 

“The Proesidio [of Monterey] appeard nearly Mile from our Anchorage 
Southerly direction, and scarcely presented any thing else our view than 
dead wall, but the land about and the western side the Bay under which 
were shelterd, presented beautifull Lawns and rising eminences clear pasturage 
diversified with Clumps Trees and scattering Pines, and enlivend with Horses 
and Cattle grazing numerous Herds. Behind the Proesidio the land rose into 
naked hilly ridge moderate hieght, which gradually diminishd ran round 
the western side the Bay between and the Ocean towards the outer Point, where 
was coverd with Forest Pines, from which had obtaind the name Punta 
Pinos. This Point low and rocky and was about three miles the North West 
ward our Anchorage and the whole intervening shore very rocky/ and indented 
with scarcely place for landing from boat except very fine weather and smooth 
sea [p. 283].” 

[the Presidio Monterey] pleasantly situated low Plain and just 
before between and the Anchorage there Salt Water Lagoon which this 
time swarmd with great veriety wild aquatic fowls that afforded much diversion 
our Sportsmen. [Contrasted now this exact site the built-up town Mon- 
This Lagoon was only filled Spring Tides, and near going the 
Proesidio passed over some low moist Marshy ground where good Water/may 
got digging Wells, any season, and only this manner that the Garrison 
supplied with this necessary article, for there constant Spring good run 
water within some Miles it. 

“As Quadra livd shore the Proesidio, the Governor and him kept 
open table for the Officers the Shipping the Bay, which large parties 
din’d almost daily, and partook the indulgence their hospitality without reserve, 
and but justice add that they were equally ready contribute our amuse- 
ments, providing horses and guides the most liberal manner for those who 
chose take the recreation riding through the Country; and those who were 
fond shooting and sporting were sufferd indulge their favourite pursuits 
without the least restraint, that parties were out daily traversing the Country 
almost every direction for ten twelve miles round.” [This indicates the extent 
opportunity Menzies had for collecting this point. 

Going on, says: “On the fifth [of December, 1792] went shore with 
Mr. Broughton and Mr. Puget. strolld towards Punta Pinos pleasant 
walk along the sea side, sometimes passing through Woods, the Trees which were 
chiefly Pines and species had not met before the Coast the Pinus these 
were far apart the lower ground not obstruct our penetrating the Wood 
every direction, but higher the ridge they appeard closer set and con- 
tinued Forest. Here and there met clear spots Pasture and Thickets Brush- 
wood, consisting various Shrubs/ many which were new me, and which 
much lamented were not condition ascertained. Among them observd 
the common Southern wood and several other species the Genus 
These with number others diffusd this dry Country aromatic fragrance 
which was exceeding pleasant. The Thickets every where were inhabited great 
variety the featherd Tribe, many which were among these was 


® Pinus radiata Don. 
© Artemisia californica Less. Artemisia heterophylla Nutt. 
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species Quail dark lead colour beautifully speckled with black white and 
ferrugeneous colours with Crest reverted black feathers the crown its head, 
these were also met with Port San Francisco and are common over this Country, 
they are equal the common Patridge delicacy flavour and afforded pleasing 
variety the other luxuries with which this time our Table abounded. [This 
bird was, course, none other than the California Quail, whose type locality thus 
made 

“We found the Land about the Point low and bleaky with number white 
sand hills, particularly the western side where exposed the Oceanic gales. 
returnd through the Wood different path and shot number small 
Birds, new species Hawk [likely the California Condor] and several Quails, 
but the Country was exceeding dry that found but few plants 
Flower our whole excursion. The Cattle were supplied with Water from stand- 
ing pools that remaind here and there hollows, places dug purpose for 
them the Inhabitants, for did not meet with spring constant run Water 
our whole circuit. 

[Now comes important statement showing that was Monterey that 
Menzies saved actual specimens.] two following days remaind board 
examining drawing and describing little collection and such other objects 
natural/history were brought the different parties who traversd the Country, 
and who were general extremely liberal presenting with every thing rare 
curious they met with. The sporting parties were particularly succssful killing 
vast variety Game with which the Country abounded and which were now 
full perfection. the latter day number Officers who din’d the Proesidio 
were entertaind the evening with Ball the Governor’s House said 
given Quadra’s Steward.” 

Continuing: accompanied sporting party that ‘took horse the Proesidio 
the morning the 8th and rode along shore the Eastward for about four 
five Miles visit some Lagoons that lay that direction that swarmd with Geese 
Ducks and other Aquatic Fowls, but from our being Horseback were not 
very successful and returnd the evening not much burthend with Game. The day 
being fine however enjoyd our ride pleasant recreation and din’d what 
provision had carried with small House near Garden about league 
the Eastward the Proesidio. This were told was the only Garden belonging 
the Garrison, was not well stockd with Vegetables, and had, was scarcely 
size supply one fourth the Inhabitants; Nothing more conspicuously shewd 
the indolence the Spaniards, than their not rearing country like this where 
the Soil very productive, a/sufficient quantity Vegetables for their own con- 
sumption, one would have supposd that small Garden would afford the Soldiers 
when off duty most pleasant amusement and recreation, setting aside the advantages 
would yield his Family, but they live entirely Garrison provision, and in- 
dulge their native indolence. 

large high Bank loose land ran along shore reard stormy weather, 
far went, and the Country behind low with Clumps Trees thinly 
scatterd the Holly-leavd Oak Coccifera, and extensive fields Pasture, 
but the greatest part the Country here was coverd with stiff low Shrubs, many 
them Evergreens and entirely new me, but was this day equally unfortunate 
finding but very few plants flower, many these shrubby Plants appeard 
the Class Lyngenesia and were fragrant quality. 
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“On the ninth the forenoon Captain Vancouver Mr. Broughton and large 
party Officers from both Vessels, joind the former party Spaniards the 
Proesidio and having mounted horses rode out the Eastward and din’d under 
Arbour erected for the purpose the Garden had seen the preceeding day. 
While the dinner was getting ready the Governor set off with party them- 
selves with Bear hunting, but after traversing good deal ground they were 
expected met with they returnd without having started any. Foaes Hares and 
Rabbits were frequently seen/in these excursions and large variegated Squirrel 
which burrowd dry sandy grounds were very abundant particularly about the 
Proesidio. [This was, course, the California Ground Squirrel, not formally de- 
scribed until more than thirty years later. 

“Whenever went out this manner Quadra’s Plate and Cooking Equipage 
etc. travelld along with us, that had always the luxury dining those re- 
treats off Silver, and the best every thing could afford [pp. 

“The 13th [of December] was consecrated devotional exercise and kept 
holiday the Proesidio, was usherd firing Guns and Volleys small 
Arms which was continued intervals throughout the day commemoration 
were told the Lady Lorette the Patroness New Spain, Saint highly esteemd 
and reverd throughout this Country. 

this day traversd the woods and hilly ridge the Western side the Bay 
Botanical researches and returnd the evening with several Plants and Birds 
had not before/seen, which occupied time examining and describing for the 
two following days [p. 288].” 

went shore the 18th [of December] and ranged the Country the 
Eastward the Proesidio for Plants. the sandy Soil near the sea side found 


procumbent plant flower which considered new genus the Class Pentandria 
Monogynia”, etc. [p. 289]. 


Speaking the natives Monterey: “Their food this time was chiefly shell 


fish, which the Women collected along shore, while the Men loungd about the 
Country with their Bows and Arrows, killing Rabbets and Quails, which they gen- 
erally brought barter for beads and other trinkets [pp. 293-294].” 

Writing San Francisco the day his first arrival there, November 15, 
1792, Menzies says [pp. 267 ff]: 

present situation was pretty well sheltered and afforded good and safe 
Anchorage, the skirts the Bay and hilly Country behind was interspersed with 
brush-wood and clear spots Pasturage which number Black Cattle were 
seen feeding Herds; these inducd think favorably the Country, which 
should otherwise from general appearance apt pronounce naked dreary and 
barren. 

was this time not quite recoverd severe cold had the passage 
from Nootka did not venture shore till about mid-day when landed and took 
short walk into the Country, and found was not very barren/as its appearance 
led suppose it. The Soil general loose and sandy dark brown colour, 
but pretty deep; the Grass which grew the Pastures was not very thick 
bottom, the Bushes too with which great part the Land along shore was coverd 
was stinted scrubby appearance and not very numerous variety, yet was not 
able ascertain their names, being unfortunate not to.meet with single Plant 
Flower whole excursion; however observd that these Thickets were 
great measure composd species Ever green Oak with Holly-like leaves which 
took the Quercus and which did not here grow above fifteen feet 
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high. There was another Ever green nearly the same height but more ornamental 
and this time plentifully cropped with red Berries which appeard new 
species also found growing near the sea side, what its fruit seemd 
dwarf species Horse and another bushy Plant which appeard 
with some smaller shrubby Bushes the Class two 
kinds Willows’ and the Nootkagensis. 

likewise several Birds which were new me, but shall able speak 
them more particular hereafter. 

met fresh water stream all walk, what they filld our Casks with 
was from standing Pond Marsh behind the Beach and which provd very good 
and wholesome [pp. 267-268].” 

the second anchorage, the Bay, now the Marina, abreast the Presidio, 
Menzies writes: 

“In the morning the 17th was Cloudy with Showers but afterwards be- 
came fair. the forenoon accompanied Vancouver and some the Officers 
shore, found low track Marshy Land along shore, with some Salt Water 
Lagoons that were supplied the overflowings high Tides and oozings through 
the Sandy Beach: these saw abundance Ducks and wild Geese. The 
watering party who/landed before could meet with fresh water stream, they 
were therefore obliged dig Well the Marsh fill their Casks from, but the 
Water thus procurd was afterwards found little brackish, which might indeed 
expected from the nature the Soil which was loose and sandy and the little 
distance was from the sea the one side and salt water ponds the other. Fire 
Wood was here equally difficult procure, there being only scrubby brush wood 
the side adjacent hill, Tent was however erected order screen the 
parties employd these duties night and afford shelter case bad weather 
[p. 270]”. 

There follows much description the Mission and the Presidio, well 
trip taken his fellow officers Santa Clara Mission, but which was 
unable accompany. Some this narrative helps build good picture the 
territory from San Francisco southward miles so, was 139 years ago. 

the vicinity Tomales Bay, October 20, 1793, Menzies was ashore 
short time and makes record follows: 

landed the west side and ascended the high ground which formd the 
bluff headland/in expectation fine prospect which was however very limited 
from thick fog that enveloppd the inland country; Here found cross that did 
not appear long erected, was formd piece the stave Cask fastend 
pole rope yarn; the grass and brush wood this headland had been lately 
burnd down that had little opportunity here augment botanical collection, 
the few plants saw were not different from those had before met with San 
Francisco and Monterrey excepting new species with yellow flowers 
which brought board live plants for the garden [p. 302].” 

“We strolled about the low land between the Bay and the Lagoon which 
was composd sandy banks and small hillocs which shot several Plovers 
and other small birds. saw the Lagoon large flocks Pelicans and vast 


* Heteromeles arbutifolia (Lindl.) Roem. 

* AE sculus californica nutt. 

* Ceanothus thyrsiflorus Esch. 

5 Probably Baccharis pilularis DC. and Ericameria ericoides (Less.) Jepson. 
® Salix lasiolepis Benth. Salix lasiandra Benth. 

7 Lonicera Ledebourii Esch. 
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flights common Curlews flying about, but both were shy that could not get 
near enough have shot them. 

“The Lagoon was observd winded round the North west ward environd 
low land that did not see its termination: The East side the Bay rose 
gradually moderate height and was apparently this time coverd only with 
shrivell’d grass without trees bushes any kind, but our prospect was very con- 
fin’d account the fog [p. 303].” 

Santa Barbara, November, Menzies had some time ashore, though with 
much distraction from his natural history pursuits. says: 

“Having previously obtaind the Commandant’s leave set out pretty early 
the morning the 12th and ascended the hills the eastward the Presidio for 
the purpose collecting Plants and examining the natural produce the Country; 
the day was very favorable for pursuit, but the season the year and the arid 
state the Country was much against it, for though was surrounded new and 
rare objects almost every/step journey, yet finding very few them either 
flower seed was able receive but little pleasure advantage from 
excursion; went through beautiful groves the Ever Oak which here 
grew pretty large trees, though San Francico and Monterrey the same plant 
seldom exceeded feet high and grew crabbed bushes, but here they had clear 
stems nearly that height and wise crouded but scatterd about beautify the 
lawns and rich pastures with their shady and spreading branches, that was 
delightful recreation saunter through them; The thickets swarmd with squirrels 
and quails and variety other birds which afforded some amusement shooting 
them went observed that number the Natives chiefly old women 
were this time employd collecting acorns amongst these Groves for the purpose 
food for themselves. 

“Beyond these Groves the side the ridge became very rugged with rocky cliffs 
chasms and deep gulleys and coverd with scrubby brush wood which made the ascent 
very difficult, and there was great inducement this time on, did not 
persevere gain the summit the ridge but returnd board the afternoon 
with what collection was able make Plants and Birds [p. 317].” 

“On the 13th landed with Capt Vancouver and some the Officers take 
short ride, found/horses ready saddled for the Beach and after mounting 
them pursued road that led the Westward the Presidio and having passed 
through Wood composd chiefly Ever green Oaks opend extensive track 
Arable land the Westward it, entring this naked track found the 
Sun’s heat powerfull that did not find pleasant continue our ride far 
the middle the day but returnd back the Mission where found the worthy 
fathers assiduously engag’d carrying the various occupations industry and 
rural ceconomy and about their Settlement which necessary for the prosecu- 
tion and maintenance their laudable plan civilization [pp. 317-318].” 

“In the forenoon the 15th order extend our excursion and see little 
more the Country rode with party the Officers about miles the 
Westward till reachd the Bay mentiond having passed the afternoon came 
anchor; from the view obtaind this Bay appeard very shallow 
water and incapable admitting Vessels any burthen, branch’d back into the 
Country among extensive salt Water Marshes which grew vast quantities 
Samphire round the bottom found three different 
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Villages upwards conical huts each, visited two them and saw but 
few Natives and these chiefly old men and old decripped women, some them the 
most miserable looking objects had yet beheld our Voyage; The guide which 
the Commandant was attentive and obliging send with conduct 
where-ever pleasd informd that most the/Natives were this time the 
Country Wood little distance collecting Acorns which assurd they 
stord considerable quantities article food which they greatly depended 
for maintenance, and when beheld that the country traversd this days ride 
was mostly arable land, and the soil many places deep and rich which were con- 
fident would with little industry yield this climate productive Crops Grain, 
could not help lamenting the blind ignorance these poor Natives depending still 
such miserable resource for support after the example which had been set before 
them the Spaniards cultivating the Soil and rearing esculent roots and grains 
more congenial nourish and subsist them, but may the interest the Spaniards 
their plan civilization keep these Natives poor and ignorant who have not 
yet embracd their tenets induce them yield the more readily the persuasion 
the fathers, else cannot account for these Natives who appear tractable and 
posessd considerable share ingenuity still persisting their former precarious 
mode living [pp. 

“As Mr. Manley Master the Chatham was this day beating the thickets 
for Game small rattle snake made dart him but had the dexterity and 
presence mind level his piece and shot dead the act and brought 
board for inspection; these reptiles were however not very common here they 
were very seldom seen our excursions shore, not above two three instances 
during our stay [pp. 319-320].” 

devoted the 16th solitary botanical excursion and landed early the 
morning the Indian Village near which observd number long Poles stuck 
the ground and examining the spot found their burying ground, where 
the principal graves were thus pointed out. afterward proceeded the Westward 
fertile Valley where met with extensive cultivated fields and large Garden 
belonging the Garrison which however was not this time very plentifully sup- 
plied with Vegetables [p. 

San Diego, owing restrictions imposed the Commandante, little the 
total time there was spent ashore. Some paragraphs from Menzies’ journal follow: 

“In the forenoon [of December 1793] accompanied Mr. Whidby the 
low sandy place the Southward near the entrance the Harbour, where 
was directed look for Water, were told that the Crews the Spanish 
Vessels who touchd this Port found good Water there digging Pits the 
Sand: the part which landed was made little hillocs formd drift- 
ing Sand, was not easy matter find out the particular place, and when 
did, was only two small Pits contiguous one another which found brakish 
Water, but emptying all out and deepening those Pits, the water which oozd 
fresh was deemd far usefull that would answer for washing cloaths, boiling 
meat and other culinary purposes, therefore each the Vessels took some 
board, Indeed the Commandant informd that good water was not got any 
where/near the Harbour especially the dry seasons, that their own Vessels usd 
formerly procure great labour and expence from brook beyond the Presidio 
employing the people and Mules belonging the place fetch it, which greatly 
interferd with their common duty, this being represented the Government 
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Mexico, particular orders are now issued each Vessel destind this Country before 
she leaves San Blas requesting her Water some the Ports the Northward 


before she touches San Diego. 


“Fire wood was here equally scanty and difficult procure, what laid 
was got from some scrubby brushwood the side the ridge the westward 
where lay and was hard answerd tolerably well with Coals. 

“On the Sandy Beach near the low point the entrance the Harbour found 
new plant flower which namd Morinda” glauca, its trailing branches with 
glaucous leaves contrasted with globular heads light blue flowers were extremely 
ornamental such barren situation where plant could hardly expected 
vegetate; found nothing else this excursion that could ascertain what they 
were. 

“The following day accompanied party the Officers the Peninsula be- 
tween the Harbour and the Bay, where traversd over extensive plain beating 
the thickets quest game and though number hares rabbets and quails 
were seen, yet being the heat the day, they lurkd close amongst the brush 
wood that had but very indifferent success, nor did meet with any better suc- 
cess going round the head Creek the Harbour that was separated from the 
sea only narrow beach [pp. 

the numbers specimens birds which, inference, may suppose 
Menzies, the first known collector Californian birds, have brought back 
England, only two, insofar now know, gave basis for description new species. 
These were the California Condor and the California Quail, both described and fig- 
ured George Shaw and Francis Nodder volume the Naturalist’s Mis- 
cellany, 1797, plates 301 and 345, respectively, each with some pages text. These 
two species were the first birds named scientifically from California, and they 
remain known today perhaps the two most conspicuously peculiar birds this 
State. According the definite statements the describers, the specimens they 
handled were ones “brought over” England “by Mr. Archibald and 
were then the British Museum. That they were obtained Monterey, about 
December 1792, study Menzies’ Journal, above, now leaves scarcely 
trace doubt. 

the later history the British Museum (see Sharpe, Hist. Colls. Nat. 
Hist. Depts. British Mus., 1906, pp. ff) has been set forth that was cus- 
tomary the latter half the 18th and early half the 19th century, mount 
all specimens birds that were preserved all, and the earlier acquired ones 
became faded, greasy broken. replace them with fresh specimens the same 
species such became available. Thus very many original type specimens doubtless 
were thrown away; very likely the type the California Quail met that fate, for 
long since disappeared. Insofar have learned, just one Menzies-taken bird 
remains, and that the type specimen the California Condor. Through the kind- 
ness Mr. Percy Lowe, and especially through Mr. Harry Swarth who ex- 
amined when London, May 12, 1930, able offer the following facts 
regard its condition. 

adult bird; now (once mounted), rather poor condition; 
stuffing (or very little) the body; wings were imperfectly cleaned poisoned, 
that most the lesser coverts “slipped” and are gone; legs partly decayed before 
drying; piece broken from left side and tip upper mandible and fragment tied 
bit paper attached leg; naked skin head and neck had been painted dull 
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pinkish drab, through which the black markings show obscurely. The only label now 
this specimen not old original one; one side blank, the other reads: “No. 
10. [probably taxidermist’s memorandum]. Brit. Mus. Onops 
californiana (Shaw) Type Loc. California. Pres. Menzies”. 

Curiously, there bird the world that bears name commemorating the 
services Menzies ornithology. botany number flowering plants bear his 
name, most notably, California, our wonderful madrofia tree, Arbutus menziesii. 

After the conclusion Vancouver’s voyage, and one other tenure service 
British ship, Archibald Menzies retired from the Navy and for many years fol- 
lowed his profession doctor and surgeon London, and with continuing interest 
botany. died there, February 15, 1842, when years old. Travel and ad- 


venture, and the avocation naturalist, make for long life! 


Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, September 27, 1931. 
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COLORS INDUCED MALE HOUSE FINCHES 
REPEATED FEATHER REMOVALS 


HAROLD MICHENER and JOSEPHINE MICHENER 


study the color male House Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) 
two years ago (Condor, 1931, pp. 12-19) endeavored follow the color 
changes birds during single and successive years. order this kept 
samples the rump feathers records their color, and the bird returned three 
months more later took another sample. made attempts take the 
succeeding feather samples from feathers replacing those previously plucked, for our 
object was follow the change that occurred normally from molt molt, for 
many years the bird visited our traps. suspected that plucked red feathers 
might replaced brown yellow, but knew that many birds, caught for 
the first time, there was sprinkling brown yellow feathers with the red and 
that some, just molted, showed mixture red and yellow; did not feel the 
presence some brown yellow feathers any proof that the plucked red were replaced 
feathers another color. 

However, decided keep records this point and now present the re- 
sults this work. have used for this purpose few birds that were good repeaters. 
removed all the feathers from the red area the rump unless the rump patch 
was large that skin would left uncovered, which case the posterior feathers 
were removed. The feathers growing from these same follicles were again removed 
the first time the bird came back after they had grown sufficiently show their 
color. There has been doubt that have been able follow the successive 
growths these feathers. removal the rump feathers, which are very loosely 
attached, has not caused the slightest discomfort the birds, far have 
been able observe. shock manifested any way when the feathers are plucked. 

The feathers were mounted the order their removal for study and were 
matched with the colors Ridgway’s “Color Standards and Color Nomenclature”, 
1912. Since not easy match the small tips these feathers with the colors 
shown Ridgway, probable that another worker would have chosen slightly dif- 
ferent colors match our feathers, but feel that the colors have chosen show 
the changes that occurred. 

Banded male House Finch B87093 appeared our note book this connec- 
tion May 26, 1930. Our notes describe him rather light red and the red areas 
rather limited extent. had few yellow feathers over the right eye and 
thought this yellow area larger than when had been caught short time before. 
The red feathers this region seemed poor condition: seemed possible the red 
ones were dropping out and being replaced yellow. removed all the red rump 
feathers which were Carrot Red. month later June caught him again. 
The plucked red were replaced Old Gold and there was considerably more yellow 
the head and some the chest. new rump feathers were removed. 
August was found molting and the very few rump feathers that showed 
color were removed because they were soft pink, Flesh Color, and was extreme 
interest that the yellow which had replaced the red was now, the molting 
season, being replaced red. August our next record shows the rump de- 
cided red, Testaceous, and this date all the red feathers were removed. 
weeks later, September the rump feathers were again grown out. They still 
showed good deal red but were yellower, Orange-Cinnamon, and these were also 
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removed. September 29, three weeks later, the feathers had grown out and were 
Cinnamon-Buff. October our next entry and this plucking decidedly yellow, 
Old Gold. Almost month later, November 13, these had been replaced very 
dull yellow and matched with Ridgway’s Isabella Color and were again removed. 
December the feathers replacing these were almost brown but with trace 
yellow, Grayish Olive. Over month elapsed before the bird was again caught, 
January 26, 1931. The feathers were again grown and were Grayish Olive. 
March 16, after interval seven weeks, the rump feathers had grown but 
were very short and were brown with almost trace yellow think 
bird plumages. These feathers were plucked and matched with Ridgway’s Deep 
Grayish Olive. 

April the same House Finch was again trapped. had grown new 
feathers the plucked area which had now been bare since March 16, interval 
over three weeks. Jay top the trap, this time, picked the red feathers 
from: the top his head till was quite bare. For some reason his right side, both 
breast and flank, had lost the feathers. New ones growing were about three-eighths 
inch long and still the sheath. released him hoping would not fail 
return. April 20, twelve days later, was again our hands. New head 
feathers were starting place those plucked the Jay. The new feathers the 
breast and flank were not yet sufficiently developed show the color. Five days 
later, April 25, the top his head was well feathered. was brown. April 
the feathers his flank and breast had grown out and were brown mixed with 
yellow. The left side was the original red. The rump was still bare. Records 
May May 13, July and August were all marked such notes “Rump 
feathers not replaced”, new feathers was thus now almost five 
months since the short brown rump feathers were removed, March 16. They 
were not replaced, although feathers removed August 25, soon after the previous 
molt, were grown out September thus within period two weeks. 

August our bird was captured and new feathers were then growing 
everywhere. The rump feathers that were starting were again Flesh Color, but 
only two three were long enough show this and only these were removed 
evidence case failed return. But September was again trapped and 
the colored areas were all the soft red this time the year and matching 
exactly his red the preceding year, Testaceous. The rump feathers were removed. 
Those plucked October and October were Cinnamon, November 
decided yellow, Chamois, December 28, Isabella Color, January 21, 1932, 
Light Brownish Olive, and March Brownish 

comparative summary the color changes the three molt years worth 
while. the first year the first plucking, which was May 26, caused the abrupt 
change from Carrot Red Old Gold. the two succeeding years very few 
the first rump feathers show color after the molt began were plucked. both 
cases they were Flesh Color and neither case did this plucking affect the color 
the rump which was Testaceous its first complete plucking and days 
later, respectively. The colors the rump feathers each successive plucking are 
follows, those for the third year being named last each case: first, Testaceous 
both years; second, Orange Cinnamon and Cinnamon; third, Cinnamon-Buff and 
Cinnamon; fourth, Old Gold and Chamois; fifth, Isabella Color both years; sixth, 
Grayish Olive and Light Brownish Olive; seventh, Grayish Olive and Brownish 
eighth, Deep Grayish Olive with replacement until the molt, and there 
corresponding sample for the third year. 
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Another point that should noted that the second year the first rump 
feathers show color after the molt had begun were plucked August while 
the third year these were not available until August 29. Did the eight pluckings 
the second year make these feathers twenty-seven days later starting grow 
the third year? 

Other birds have been treated the same way. other one has returned 
consistently, but all have shown the same decided change the color the rump 
feathers although all the others the change has been more abrupt. None, how- 
ever, was plucked immediately following the molt and very short intervals there- 
after, was done with the first bird described. may they would have shown 
more gradual change could this have been done. 

The following record the changes that took place: 


C8879: November 20, 1930, Madder Brown; February 19, 1931, Olive Lake; 
October 18, 1931, Madder Brown; November 29, 1931, Olive Lake. 

B78: June 13, 1930, Nopal Red; August 1930, Sulphine Yellow; August 24, 
1930, Kaiser Brown. 

B54451: November 18, 1930, Pecan Brown; January 12, 1931, Deep Olive. 

B8171: April 14, 1930, Terra Cotta; October 25, 1930, Terra Cotta; December 
1930, Buckthorn Brown; January 1931, Buckthorn Brown. 

C2701: October 12, 1930, Brick Red; February 14, 1931, Old Gold; April 19, 1931, 
Brownish Olive. 

B54401: November 13, 1930, Walnut Brown; December 1930, Olive Citrine. 

B25944: November 19, 1930, Brick Red; December 17, 1930, Brownish Olive; 
January 14, 1931, Brownish Olive; February 19, 1931, Brownish Olive. 

B25367: October 25, 1930, Brick Red; December 1930, Isabella Color; January 
26, 1931, Brownish Olive. 


The first, second and fourth this list show the return the original color 
after the molt. the case the second, B78, the difference between Nopal Red 
June and Kaiser Brown August undoubtedly due only the absence 
the barbules which have worn away leaving only the barbs this portion the 
June plumage. 

The ages all these birds are known, except one (B25944 which was adult 
male when banded), since they were banded from May September their first 
year. Their ages the time plucking the first rump feathers were follows: 


B87093 one year, 

C2701 and C8879 one and one-half years, 

B25367, B54401 and B54451 two and one-half years, 

B78 and B8171 three years, 

B25944 two and one-half years plus unknown 


number whole years. 


Apparently there relation between the ages these birds and the color 
changes that took place due feather plucking. 

The accompanying chart offered picture the changes described. For 
those who are sufficiently interested make color cards match the colors chosen 
from Ridgway and paste them the corresponding rectangles the chart, the im- 
pression the striking changes that took place these rump feathers will clear. 


Pasadena, California, 20, 1932. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Some Actions Pair Pallid Wren-tits their was interesting 
observe May 15, 1932, the actions pair Pallid Wren-tits (Chamaea fasciata 
henshawi) their nest. was forcing way through some heavy brush ridge 
the western part Solano County, California, adjacent Wildhorse Valley. The 
scolding notes both the birds upon approach certain section the 
chaparral strongly suggested that was near their nesting site; but upon sighting 
one the birds after had dropped the ground under the brush, fluttering its 
wings rapidly does young bird expecting fed, and moving forward though 
with considerable effort, seemingly with legs too weak hold off the ground, was 
almost fooled into believing the parents had young out the nest. The bird the 
ground had ceased its protest after assuming the immature disabled bird; 
but minute silence was too much for it, and, watched, hopped into 
the brush and began scold again. Then both the birds feigned helpless- 
ness, apparently effort attract attention and lead away. 

looked for the nest and located some six feet away neatly fastened into the 
crotch scrub oak, three and half feet up. The contents the nest appeared 
five large reddish-yellow, open mouths, but looking below this display open 
bills found little birds with eyes not yet open. approach the nest caused still 
more concern the part the parents who all but lit upon their anxiety, 
intermittently scolding and practicing the distraction ruse. Several times the birds 
lit upon short stick, which carried hand for the purpose helping 
part the brush. 

After had departed and was some fifty feet away, song made the char- 
acteristic staccato notes this white-eyed species, coming from near the location 
the nest, seemed signify sigh relief STONER, 
Benicia, California, May 25, 1932. 


Additions the Avifauna St. Lawrence Island, Bering while 
unpacking several cases archaeological material collected St. Lawrence Island 
Paul Silook, Eskimo collector, some bird skins were discovered. these 
the majority were merely additional specimens species already recorded 
paper the birds that island (Proc. Nat. Mus., 80, 1932, pp. 1-31), but 
three specimens two species are worthy permanent record. These are follows: 

Eudromias morinellus (Linnaeus). Dotterel. Two specimens, both from Gambell, 
the northwestern part the island, one dated May, 1931, the other June, 1931, 
are the first records for St. Lawrence Island. This species had been recorded only 
twice previously from the region, once from King Island, July 23, 1897, 
Stone (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1900, 22) and from Cape Prince Wales, 
June and 19, 1929, Bailey (Condor, 1930, 161). Both the present 
specimens are adults fairly worn plumage. Neither was sexed the collector. 

Aethia pygmaea (Gmelin). Whiskered Auklet. specimen taken July 1931, 
Gambell, Paul Silook the first definite record for St. Lawrence Island. 
previously stated paper (op. cit., 28), Choris received specimens this auklet 
from the natives St. Lawrence Island and Cuvier based his Mormon cristatellus 
one these birds. Ridgway questioned the locality, but considered Cuvier’s name 
synonym pygmaea. Choris really received any number these birds 
from St. Lawrence Island, the local status the species must have changed since 
the time his visit (1817), Silook wrote the back the label his speci- 
men, this species unusual kind, never seen before,” and, he, like most 
the natives, spends good deal time netting auklets for food, his statement must 
taken based considerable experience and 
United States National Museum, Washington, C., August 16, 1932. 


2 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Nesting the Hepburn Rosy Finch Washington reading the splen- 
did Leffingwell article upon the winter habits the Hepburn Rosy Finch (Condor, 
1931, 140) have been prompted tell the finding the nest this 
interesting bird the State Washington. 

While camp snowline upon the side Mount Baker, Washington, July, 
1929, birds this species were observed about the bare patches lateral moraine, 
evidently intent upon securing food for nestlings. the 12th the month the 
writer, company with three enthusiastic camp companions, and Don Ander- 
son Bakersfield, California, and William Morris Pullman, Washington, began 
earnest search for the finch’s nest which resulted most exciting clues. renewal 
the search the following day led the locating the nest one pair the 
Hepburn Rosy Finch (Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis). 

The birds had selected crypt overhanging ledge rock the side 
glacier, the limit vegetation. The final revelation the nesting site was given 
one the parent birds flying from near-by rock directly the nest cavity. 
This action was immediately responded the chirping young birds, sound 
which had been heard Anderson the day before, but rendered uncertain 
the noise near-by SHAw, State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, June 17, 


The Saw-whet Owl the Desert.—The Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux acadica aca- 
dica) definitely boreal species the minds most that one finds 
difficult visualize smoke-tree-creosote association. Such anomalous occur- 
rence would seem therefore warrant recording. 

March 26, 1932, party from the University California Los Angeles 
was encamped dry wash the Chuckawalla Mountains south Gruendyke Well 
(Desert Center) Riverside County, California. mile the cafion was Aztec 
Well, and three miles below was the palm bordered oasis known Corn Spring. The 
immediate environment included such plants creosote-bush, ocotillo, iron-wood, smoke- 
tree and palo verde. Animal life included desert tortoise, zebra-tailed lizard, Gambel 
Quail, Verdin, and Saguaro Screech Owl. 

One the party picked under smoke-tree the complete ligamental skeleton 
small owl. The flesh and practically all feathers were gone, but bones were 
broken. The carcass was brought home Saguaro Screech Owl, specimens which 
were found within two hundred yards the same spot; but the first really close 
scrutiny proved quite different osteological characters from the Screech 
Owls. 

Deprived its feathers, the saw-whet appears less like Screech Owl and more 
like “giant pigmy,” one could use such term. The frontal region the skull 
abruptly reflexed over the nasals marked degree, the tarsi are extremely short 
and broad, even surpassing its relative stoutness. The clavicles are incom- 
plete and not unite form furcula the Saw-whet, Burrowing, Pigmy, and 
Ferruginous Pigmy owls. furcula formed, though very weak the Long-eared 
Owl, and the tropical and Cicaba. the Screch, Horned, Barn, and 
Spotted owls, the furcula better developed. the frail little Elf Owl there 
complete furcula quite contrast with the aggressive, bird-catching pigmy. 

The specimen picked under the smoke-tree the desert has all the osteological 
characters noted above common the saw-whet and the pigmy, but has the size 
the saw-whet. Fortunately the very dense feathering the tarsus and toes also 
preserved. These feathers are bleached apparently exposure and are somewhat 
paler than appears fresh specimens the race acadica from New York. They have 
the same long, silky texture, however. 

Severe rains during the midwinter period had caused appreciable wash the 
and would have buried destroyed such frail specimen had the bird died 
during the previous fall. Some confidence therefore felt stating that three months 
would represent the maximum time elapsed since the bird had wandered the lo- 
cality. seems proper term use since there Transition Zone and 
coniferous forest within many miles, and one does not readily hypothecate migra- 
tion route the south which the species regularly travels. The specimen now 
the osteological collection the University California Los 
University California Los Angeles, California, May 10, 1932. 
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White-tailed Kites near Sacramento.—The writer gratified report the pres- 
ence pair White-tailed Kites leucurus majusculus) Yolo County 
close Sacramento, California, June 1932. The specific location was jungles 
willows and cottonwoods along the east side the Yolo By-pass about two miles 
the northward the east end the Yolo Causeway, about one and one-half miles 
north west from Lovdal Station. The latter point not over four miles from the 
capitol building Sacramento. 

The birds flew out the jungle willows and cottonwood approached, and 
circled silently about and close above for period fully ten minutes. They were 
closely observed with binoculars, and every characteristic point identification 
was carefully noted. After the period aerial evolutions they glided off over the tall 
trees, and were lost sight. The topography the surrounding area closely 
similar typical kite nesting-habitats described many the bird publications. 
could not ascertain whether these birds were nesting, were merely casual visitors. 

Reference the files the Condor fails show any records recent years 
for this species anywhere this general vicinity, this record thought worthy 
NEFF, Bureau Biological Survey, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, July 10, 1932. 

Slight Extension Breeding Range Barn Swallow Orange County.—The 
Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogaster), formerly nesting only certain places along 
the beaches this section California, has been gradually extending its breeding 
range inland during the last few years, using, for the most part, small bridges over 
drainage ditches nesting sites. 

July 28, 1932, brood four young Barn Swallows left nest built under 
small road bridge about one mile northwest Cypress, this location being about 
nine miles airline from the nearest point the beach and territory where the 
species has not nested before knowledge. The floor timbers this bridge were 
only about two feet above the stagnant water, and the bridge only about ten feet 
long. Neither the adults nor the young have been seen since the day the young left 
the nest, and canvass the other bridges within radius two miles failed 
show any other birds the same McB. Buena Park, Cali- 
fornia, August 


Status the Baikal Teal California—Mr. James Moffitt has recently recorded 
the capture specimen the Baikal Teal (Nettion formosum) California, with 
expression his belief that was wild bird (see Condor, 1932, 193). 
may right his assumption, but the following facts suggest otherwise. 

The species frequently handled San Francisco dealers live birds. first 
became familiar with when began inspect imported wild birds for the United 
States Biological Survey 1910; next the Mandarin Duck the commonest 
water fowl the live-bird market. satisfy curiosity have checked recent 
records inspection and find that between January 1928, and June 30, 1932, Mrs. 
Davidson and myself have recorded 527 Baikal Teal entered San Francisco, 
many birds being shipped one lot. course the species had been coming 
steadily for years prior the dates given. Under the circumstances sur- 
prising that has not turned the marshes before now. 

Next the Baikal Teal ranks the Teal falcata) point 
numbers, another Asiatic species whose capture here should not misinterpreted 
the result wild bird’s volitional movements. have examined altogether species 
foreign wild ducks that have been brought here alive, some considerable num- 
bers. Any these, shot wild state, would certainly regard escaped released 
from captivity unless there was absolute proof the contrary.—H. Cali- 
fornia Academy Sciences, San July 19, 1922. 


Nesting the Western Tanager Solano County, California— following 
footpath along Green Valley Creek shaded five miles northwest Cordelia, 
Solano County, California, May 30, 1932, Carriger and passed almost 
directly below nest twelve feet up, near the tip the first horizontal limb 
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alder tree. This nest, from below, was similar appearance Black-headed Gros- 
beak’s, upon bending down the limb were surprised flush from female 
Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana). 

The nest, which held four eggs slight incubation, was constructed exteriorly 
the fruit stems wild grapes, few stems dry grasses, and piece common 
white twine; the body was rootlets, and the lining was black horsehairs with 
few white hairs mixed with them. 

Though the Western Tanager has been reported having nested Napa County, 
which adjoins Solano County the west, not know any previous record 
the nesting this species Solano County. 

The creek the place where the nest was located was between three hundred 
and four hundred feet above sea level and was bordered and well-shaded tall alders, 
maples, live oaks and STONER, Benicia, Solano County, Cali- 
fornia, July 13, 1932. 


The Caspian Tern, New State Record for Kansas.—On September 27, 1928, 
adult specimen the Caspian Tern (Hydroprogne caspia imperator) was killed 
Mr. Harold Standing Wellsville, Kansas. was brought the University 
Kansas for identification and subsequently donated the Museum there. This speci- 
men was taken just few minutes after daybreak was flying along the Kansas 
River about five miles east Lawrence, Douglas County, Kansas. had apparently 
followed the river down from the east and was accompanied one other bird that 
appeared Mr. Standing the same species. The specimen female 
the typical post-nuptial plumage and bears University Kansas Museum number 
17147. 

The closest out-of-state records for this species are those reported Harris 
his Birds the Kansas City Region (Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, 1919, 227). 
mentions several taken October, 1914, Courtney, and one taken the spring 
1886, Lake City. These two towns are Missouri, about forty miles directly 
east Lawrence, Kansas. Acknowledgment made Mr. Bunker, who 
charge the University Kansas Museum Birds and Mammals, for permission 
report this record.—LAWRENCE COMPTON, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, August 19, 1932. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


“Bird Watching the West” the title 
recent charming volume Frances 
Staver Twining (Member, Cooper Orni- 
thological Club). Illustrations Florenz 
Clark, Metropolitan Press, Publishers, 
Portland, Oregon, 1931, pp. 1-170. Price, 
$2.00. Although have abundance 
publications the more technical side 
ornithology have little for the grow- 
ing army bird lovers who enjoy the 
birds for their “intrinsic charm” the 
author aptly states her preface. 
Mrs. Twining has shown exceptional 
ability express print her own well 
others’ feeling for birds part 
nature. This little volume, illustrated 
numbers attractive line drawings, and 
with lists birds from several western 
sections, including those National 
Parks, will fill long felt want for wide 


Early the morning August 
Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, her 


ninety-sixth year, passed from this life 
she slept her home Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. But the spirit this remarkable 
woman, who had been acclaimed San 
Diego’s “most useful citizen,” will carry 
indefinitely. Always slight figure 
and somewhat frail appearance, she 
nevertheless possessed the kind force 
which comes with character insight, 
decision and vigor. The list her special 
interests the roll vital human ac- 
tivities. She gave lavishly, but always un- 
ostentatiously and far possible 
through others, colleges, schools, hos- 
churches many denominations, 
playgrounds, associated charities, zoologi- 
cal gardens, museums, community enter- 
prises and unnumbered obscure causes. 

the fields science and education, 
she generously supported aggressive re- 
search, well those departments 
which appeal children 
popular knowledge. The list her bene- 
factions relating natural history and 
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kindred subjects includes the San Diego 
Society Natural History, the Zoological 
Society San Diego, the San Diego Mu- 
seum, the Cleveland Museum Natural 
History, the Scripps Institution Ocean- 
ography, and the Egypt Exploration So- 
ciety. She financed the publication 
Dawson’s large work “The Birds 
California,” Johnson and Snook’s 
shore Animals the Pacific Coast,” and 
number other natural history books. 
She was responsible for the permanent 
preservation extensive stand the 
unique Torrey Pine, and was ever keenly 
interested matters conservation, 
creation parks, and the safeguarding 
natural resources. 

the San Diego Society Natural 
History she was “patron saint.” Her 
large donations for specific objects and 
her generous monthly contributions for 
operations made possible the activities 
this organization and its public museum 
their present scale. She lived see 
its permanent building, which she was 
the largest subscriber, well under way 
toward completion, and she bequeathed 
$50,000 the Society her will. 

Many efforts were made express pub- 
gratitude Miss Scripps. Degrees 
were given her, tablets installed her 
honor. But the best tribute will not 
that any group; will perennial.— 
CLINTON ABBOTT. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB 
MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


JuLy.—The regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club was held Thursday, 
July 28, 1932, 8:00 m., Room 2003, 
Life Sciences Building, Berkeley, 
President Linsdale presiding and about 
sixty-five members and guests present. 
Minutes the Northern Division for June 
were read, and approved with change 
suggested Dr. Loye Miller. Minutes 
the Southern Division were read. Mr. 
Robert Poultney, Arcata, California, was 
proposed for membership Mr. 
Sumner, Sr., and Mr. Edgar Parker, 
North Fifth Street, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, Mr. McCabe, both through 
the Western Bird-banding Association. 

The Chair brought before the meeting 
the names Mr. Albert Ingersoll and 
Mr. Anthony, both San Diego, 
who had been voted upon favorably the 
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Southern Division for Honorary Member- 
ship and this action was confirmed the 
part the Northern Division unani- 
mous election. 

Mr. Bryant reported that July 
Moss Landing, saw Long-billed 
Dowitchers, Godwits, Willets, Hudsonian 
curlews, Red-backed 
Sandpipers, Black-bellied Plovers, Snowy 
Plovers with nests, and Least, Forster, 
and Caspian terns. Off the coast were 
large numbers Shearwaters. July 
small island off Point Lobos, 
found seventy-five nests the Brown 
Pelican colony these birds esti- 
mated three thousand. Four Black 
Swifts, and Black Oystercatchers with 
half grown young, were also seen. Mrs. 
Kelly reported seeing Pigeon Guillemots 
feeding young along the Santa Cruz Cliff 
Drive June 30, and about five hundred 
Willets, and smaller numbers sand- 
pipers, Godwits, Dowitchers, Black-bellied 
and Semipalmated plovers, and Hudsonian 
Curlew near the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge. Mrs. Mead told seeing sand- 
pipers and Northern Phalaropes near the 
Key Route pier July 25. 

The evening’s program was provided 
Dr. Loye Miller, who spoke upon “Fossil 
Birds”. explained the basis his in- 
terest this subject, and showed that 
through the study bird fossils much has 
been learned the nature past plant 
and animal communities and the climatic 
conditions under which they lived, also 
something the possible evolution 
bird species and subspecies. conclusion, 
brought out the fact that California 
has contributed richly 
since twenty widely distributed localities 
have yielded some 150,000 specimens with- 
the thirty years which have followed 
the finding fossil Auk Lucas. 

brief discussion followed. Adjourned. 
ERICKSON, Secretary pro tem. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was held Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1932, 8:00 m., 
Room 2003, Life Sciences Building, Berke- 
ley, with President Linsdale the Chair 
and about sixty members and guests pres- 
ent. Minutes the Northern Division for 
July were approved. 

Mr. Alden Miller read communi- 
cation from Mr. John Brock Oak- 
land, reporting upon the homing instincts 
certain wild birds, caged himself 
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and released points distant from the 
places capture. Field notes interest 
were offered Miss Sherman, Mr. Dexter, 
Mr. Cain, and Miss Rinehart. 

The death Ralph Hoffmann, Director 
the Santa Barbara Museum Natural 
History and author “Birds the Pa- 
cific States”, was brought the attention 
the meeting. President Linsdale ap- 
pointed Miss Rinehart, Mr. Cain, and Mr. 
Alden Miller, Chairman, committee 
draw appropriate resolutions. 

Miss Mary Erickson gave the paper 
the evening, most interesting report 
upon her studies the distribution and 
habits the Wren-tit Strawberry 
Cafion, the University Campus. Twelve 
thirteen acres brushland were in- 
cluded the area and successive trapping 
stations maintained until hundred had 
been used. During the breeding season, 
behavior mated pairs was observed and 
twenty home territories mapped out. 
many these areas nest-building was 
watched and the rearing the young 
observed. Nest-building, Miss Erickson 
found, begins with the weaving cob- 
web frame. First nest-building occupied 
from seven ten days, but the first 
nest were abandoned for any reason the 
later nest was usually built more rapidly. 
Mention was made the fact that 
Wren-tit trapped and banded Mr. 
Clabaugh Strawberry was re- 
trapped the same general locality seven 
and one-half years later Mr. 
Sumner, Sr. 

GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


JuLY.—The July meeting the South- 
ern Division the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held Tuesday, July 26, 1932, 
m., the Los Angeles Museum, Ex- 
position Park, Los Angeles, with Presi- 
dent Michener the chair and twenty-six 
guests present. Minutes 
the Southern Division were read and ap- 
proved. Minutes the Northern Division 
were read. 

The death Mr. Ralph Hoffmann while 
San Miguel Island, July 22, was an- 
nounced. Mr. John McB. Robertson and 
Walter Allen were appointed formu- 
late resolution, one copy sent 
the minutes. The resolution was read 
Mr. John McB. Robertson and was 
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moved and seconded that the resolution 
adopted. Adoption the resolution 
was unanimous vote. 

President Michener 
speaker the evening, Dr. Walter 
Taylor, who favored the meeting with 
exceedingly interesting and valuable talk 
the work which being carried for- 
ward relative complete study the 
birds Washington. Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Shaw have undertaken the task bring- 
ing the 1926 manuscript the birds 
Washington date, and have been 
continuing some the work through the 
courtesy the California Institute 
Technology. present there are approxi- 
mately 1000 pages the manuscript. 

brief history Washington orni- 
thology was given, with note the work 
various men who have been active 
the past and those who are now con- 
tributing the fund available infor- 
mation. particularly interesting feature 
the historical sketch was the list 
United States Biological Survey men, in- 
cluding does some the best known 
question pertaining the possible pub- 
lication the paper, was stated that 
present there little hope for its ap- 
pearance, due the fact that the 
Government economy first strikes scien- 
research. 

Mr. John McB. Robertson reported his 
observations the extension the nest- 
ing range Barn Swallows, and Mr. 
Willett discussed the nesting preference 
the Barn Swallow, calling attention 
the fact that southern California 
least they are more frequently found nest- 
ing caves and under bridges than 
around barns. Mr. Reis reported the find- 
ing Barn Swallow’s nest hole 
pine tree and stated that there was 
any indication the usual mud 
structure. Mr. Clary reported that during 
June and early July, Nuthatch, Violet- 
green Swallow, and Bluebird were found 
nesting one dead pine tree near Idyll- 
wild. also reported the banding 
Pine Siskin Coachella Valley, July 13. 
Fifteen Wilson Phalaropes were reported 
having been seen near Bolsa Chica 
the morning July 26. The Texas Night- 
hawk was reported from Pasadena for 
July 25, the date repetition its oc- 
currence last year. 

number notes the spread the 
Cowbird were brought the attention 
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the meeting and discussion the hosts 
and host reactions elicited much interest- 
ing information. Mr. Willett discussed 
the extension the Cowbird range the 
vicinity Los Angeles, stating that 
ago was rare. The first specimen 
taken Los Angeles was probably col- 
lected Eugene Law, but the eggs 
had already been found Los Angeles 
County even though the bird itself was 
almost unknown. was first reported 
common the Pacific slope from near 
Colton and San Bernardino where the 
eggs were common. Mr. McB. Robert- 
son reported that the eggs have recently 
been found near Gilroy. although the 
adults have not yet been seen. 

Mr. Pemberton described his search for 
nesting Pifion Jays near Idyllwild. Last 
year several nests and eggs were seen, 
while this year only one nest was found. 
The nest contained eggs and young. 
was remarked that although the 
Jay has marked preference for the 
pine, the nests were found only yellow 
pines. There seemed two distinct 
nesting sites, the most common type be- 
ing the tops small, thirty forty 
foot, pines; the second and less popular 
location the extreme ends large 
limbs the very big pines. From the 
numbers nesting birds which were pres- 
ent the one area seemed probable 
that most the Pifion Jays the San 
Jacinto area nest near Idyllwild. Another 
nesting site was reported from the vicinity 
Baldwin Lake. While watching the 
Jays mature Golden Eagle was 
seen swoop into flock and capture 
bird. The rest the flock retaliated with 
such vigor force the eagle drop 
its victim. 

Mrs. Law reported singing female 
Black-headed Grosbeak and described the 
song quite unlike that the male, be- 
ing rather soft and sweet. was sug- 
gested that the bird might have been 
one-year-old male, but the identification 
seemed quite certain. Mrs. Clary discussed 
the seasonal activities young and adults 
the Arkansas Kingbirds and Hooded 
Orioles, and reported many interesting ob- 
servations that have been made the 
course the past few years. Mr. John 
McB. Robertson called attention Far- 
ley’s “Birds the Battle River Region, 
Central Alberta, Canada,” published 
the Institute Applied Arts Ltd., Edmon- 
ton. Mr. Michener reported enthusiastically 
the two volumes Roberts’ “Birds 
Minnesota,” published the University 
Minnesota Press. 


Secretary. 
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THE QUEBEC MEETING THE 


The fiftieth stated meeting the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union was opened 
Laval University, Quebec, Canada, 
10:00 m., Tuesday, October 18, 1932. 
Cordial addresses welcome were made 
Monseigneur Camille Roy, Rector 
the venerable University, his Honor Col. 
Henri Lavigueur, Mayor the City 
Quebec, and Mr. Adrien Falardeau, Presi- 
dent the Provancher Society Natural 
History Canada and chairman the 
local committee arrangements. Re- 
sponses were made behalf the Union 
Dr. Harrison Lewis and Dr. 
Palmer. The Secretary then called the 
roll Fellows and Members, and an- 
nounced, follows, the results the elec- 
tions held Monday evening’s general 
business session: President, Flem- 
ing; Vice-presidents, Bent and 
Friedmann; Secretary, Palmer; 
Treasurer, McAtee; new member 
the Council, Allen; Fellow, Hoyes 
Lloyd; Members, Thomas Burleigh, 
Mary Davidson, Laurence Huey, 
Kendeigh and Jesse Shaver. 

impossible the brief space avail- 
able, for the present reporter more 
than try reflect onto the printed 
page very few the highlights which 
will long remain the memories those 
who attended this second meeting 
ever held Canadian soil. First all 
should come indication our gratitude 
our hosts the Province Quebec 
whose thoughtful care for our entertain- 
ment and comfort added immeasurably 
the pleasures the week. For the charm- 
ing and fluent way which, the Annual 
Dinner, expressed this gratitude our 
hosts the language their own prov- 
ince were indebted James Chapin 
the American Museum Natural His- 
tory. 

Tuesday was given over the presenta- 
tion papers treating many phases 
more less technical ornithology. 
Tuesday evening the special memorial ses- 
sion was held. Dr. Witmer Stone read the 
memorial appreciation Charles Rich- 
mond, James Peters that Outram 
Bangs, and Harry Oberholser that 
Robert Ridgway. Into each these papers 
was infused quality which made the lis- 
tener realize what benediction has lain 
comradeship with and study under these 
three leaders now gone. The evening 
closed with the showing Alfred 
Bailey’s fine series motion pictures 
“Birds the Western Prairies”. 

Wednesday’s sessions were three 
number. Two these were held simul- 
taneously, one given the French lan- 
guage, one English. the six papers 
presented the French session, Dr. 
Déry’s contribution, “Premiéres Mentions 
Descriptions originales quelques 
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oiseaux Province Québec par 
certains Découvreurs, Missionnaires, Co- 
lonisateurs, Amateurs Avanturiers 
Nouvelle-France, Période 1534 
1730,” was especial interest those 
who came from across the border, eager 
add one short week much pos- 
sible our slender knowledge the 
language, the history, and the ornithology 
the fascinating Province Quebec. 

The other sessions held that day re- 
corded the good fortune the American 
Museum securing the matchless Roth- 
schild collection birds; the contributions 
made our knowledge the distribution 
ducks through the practice banding; 
the present-day status the 
avifauna; and the marked advance made 
during the past year Brand 
the technique phonographic reproduc- 
tion bird songs. 

Wednesday evening the Annual Din- 
ner the Union was held Chateau 
Frontenac. The King England and the 
President the United States were 
toasted, speeches welcome made and re- 
sponded to, and the remainder the eve- 
ning given over watching and listening, 
group French-Canadians repro- 
duced for our pleasure happy evening 
two hundred years ago. The costumes, the 
songs, the dances and the right good will 
with which each member, the household 
portrayed, entered into the evening’s pro- 
gram made feel that other way 
could the committee arrangements have 
given much delight one short hour. 

Thursday’s papers sustained the high 
standards the earlier days. Now, our 
train bears westward through the corn- 
fields Nebraska our recollection the 
last session centers especially about Myron 
Westover’s brief film the “Flight 
the Chimney Swift,” which showed incon- 
trovertibly the bird’s wings beating 
perfect unison, rather than alternately, 
some have supposed. Thursday evening 
was spent looking over the fine collec- 
tion bird skins belonging Dr. Gustave 
Langelier Cap Rouge, who with his 
talented wife received most graciously. 
Carolina Parakeet, Passenger Pigeon and 
Eskimo Curlew vied interest with things 
recently acquired the King Eider 
secured May, 1932, collector 
Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Friday morning between 8:00 and 
9:00 o’clock all left auto motor 
bus for Cap Tourmente view the flock 
Greater Snow Geese which gathers 
there each fall feed along the northern 
shores the St. Lawrence between high 
and low tide levels, remaining until the 
freezing over this feeding ground drives 
the birds farther south. The flock num- 
bered about eight thousand and represents, 
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were told, the whole population this 
race water-fowl. Since 1908 and for 
years come the fate these beautiful 
birds lies the hands the Cap Tour- 
mente Fish and Game Club which holds 
the shore line low water mark lease 
from the Quebec Seminary. Too much can- 
not said praise this thoughtful 
group five true sportsmen who each 
spring and fall stand guard over the wel- 
fare this unique wish 
could name each man this devoted 
group, but the only one whom met per- 
sonally was Charles Frémont, Quebec 
lawyer, and worthy descendant the line 
which fathered our American general, 
John Frémont. stand ankle deep 
the gray ooze the marsh, the fresh wind 
northern autumn blowing our faces, 
and let our eyes wander over the wide 
horizon, from the brilliant reds and yel- 
lows the bluffs, where the deciduous 
trees stood out against background 
dark conifers, the long shore line, the 
broad St. Lawrence and the sombre skies 
beyond was know pure joy. Sections 
the huge flock geese rose, circled, and 
settled, again and again, lingered, 
each visitor seeking photograph the 
scene indelibly for that “inward eye which 
the bliss solitude.” 

Reluctantly last turned away 
enter the busses which conveyed the 
Quebec Seminary building, Chateau Belle- 
erected Petit Cap 1663, land 
first tilled 1615. Here were the grate- 
ful guests Father Odillon Gosselin, 
whose foresight had provided such 
array steaming pitchers fragrant 
coffee and hot milk and such heaping 
platters toothsome sandwiches that they 
partly withstood the attacks appetites 
whetted time, bracing wind, and good 
comradeship. 

All through the week odd moments 
stolen from other attractions, small groups 
visitors found time stroll the hall 
the Hotel Frontenac allotted for the 
showing original paintings and photo- 
graphs birds. Here also was shown the 
interesting historical exhibit loaned 
the new President the Union, Mr. 
Fleming Toronto. Could anything mod- 
ern vie with the feather pictures Di- 
onisio Minaggio made about 1618 with 
extraordinary skill and patience? These 
were found London bookshop 1923 
and were exhibited through the courtesy 
the Emma Shearer Wood library 
Ornithology McGill University. The 
hunting the Dodo was the only one 
the series exhibit, but through the kind- 
ness Mr. Henry Mousley those visitors 
who found time stop McGill Univer- 
sity their way Quebec saw many 
others.—HILDA GRINNELL. 
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Accipiter cooperii, 96, 142 
Actitis macularia, 
Aechmophorus occidentalis, 
Aéronautes saxatalis saxatalis, 139 
Aethia pygmaea, 257 
Agelaius phoeniceus fortis, 219 
phoeniceus grinnelli, 
tricolor, 
Aimophila ruficauda ruficauda, 
Aix sponsa, 101, 139 
Anas diazi novimexicana, 101 
platyrhynchos, 
Ani, Groove-billed, 
Anthony, Alfred W., portrait of, 202; elec- 
tion honorary membership 
Cooper Ornthological Club, 235 
Anthus cervinus, 
Antrostomus vociferus arizonae, 
U., the Detroit meeting of, 52; the 
Quebec meeting of, 263 
Aphelocoma californica, 238 
californica immanis, 140 
californica 189 
woodhousei, 140 
sieberi arizonae, 
Aphriza virgata, 194 
Aquila chrysaétos canadensis, 
Archilochus alexandri, 228, 241 
Ardea herodias, 
herodias treganzai, 217 
Arenaria interpres morinella, 42, 228 
melanocephala, 228 
Arizona, the summer distribution cer- 
tain birds central and northern, 
96; birds San Francisco Moun- 
tains, 217 
Arquatella maritima, 
Asio flammeus, 142, 178 
wilsonianus, 178 
Astur atricapillus, 144 
atricapillus atricapillus, 96, 144 
Auklet, Whiskered, 257 
Avocet, 139 


Baeolophus inornatus griseus, 
inornatus inornatus, 228 
wollweberi, 
Bailey, Alfred M., additional records from 
Cape Prince Wales, Alaska, 
Baldpate, 143, 199 
Bergtold, H., Bohemian waxwings 
Colorado, 1931-32, 229 
Bickford, L., the wood duck Napa 
County, California, 101 
Bird Paradise, 148 


Bittern, 
American, 25, 234 
Blackbird, 126 
Brewer, 134 
Grinnell Red-winged, 
Red-winged, 184 
Tri-colored, 
Yellow-headed, 142, 181 
Bluebird, 137, 138 
Azure, 
Bluejay, 180, 181, 182, 184 
Bobolink, 
Bob-white, 174, 181 
Eastern, 176 
Texas, 
Bolander, Ph., Jr., robin roost Oak- 
land, California, 142 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 189, 239 
garrula, 229 
Booby, Peruvian, 
Borell, E., unrecorded nesting colony 
yellow-billed magpies, 193 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 
Bower, Catherine E., white Steller jay 
Big Creek, Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, 194 
Brant, American, 
Black, 148 
Branta bernicla hrota, 
canadensis, 136 
canadensis canadensis, 
canadensis hutchinsi, 25, 
canadensis minima, 
canadensis occidentalis, 136 
hutchinsii, 136 
minima, 136 
nigricans, 
Bubo, 258 
virginianus, 130, 142, 181 
virginianus pacificus, 140 
Bufflehead, 24, 199 
Bunting, Lazuli, 98, 219 
Snow, 178, 184 
Burt, William Henry, review McAtee 
the effectiveness nature the 
so-called protective adaptations 
the animal kingdom, chiefly il- 
lustrated the food habits 
Nearctic birds, 196 
Bush-tit, 200 
Buteo borealis, 138 
borealis calurus, 217 
borealis krideri, 217 
regalis, 217 
swainsoni, 139, 142 
Butorides virescens anthonyi, 
virescens maculatus, 
Buzzard, Turkey, 124 
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Calidris canutus rufus, 
Calypte anna, 238, 241 
Campbell, Berry, winter record the 
painted redstart Arizona, 192 
Canvasback, 
Capella delicata, 
Cardinal, 98, 181, 198 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, 238, 253 
purpureus californicus, 239 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 192 
Cathartes aura, 142 
aura septentrionalis, 142 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus, 


Cepphus grylle mandti, 
Certhia familiaris montana, 218 
Chamaea, 
fasciata henshawi, 257 
Chamaethlypis poliocephala caninucha, 
Charitonetta albeola, 
Chat, Long-tailed, 239 
Chaulelasmus streperus, 
Chen hyperborea hyperborea, 25, 
rossi, 
Chickadee, 63, 179 
Barlow, 190 
Mountain, 
Plumbeous, 
Chicken, Lesser Prairie, 142 
Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, 192 
Christy, Bayard H., quest for condor, 
hummingbird nest, 241 
Cicaba, 258 
Ciconia alba, 212, 214, 215 
maltha, 212, 214 
Clangula hyemalis, 
Clark, Harold W., breeding range the 
Yolla Bolly fox sparrow, 113 
americanus 
Colaptes, 142 
auratus borealis, 140 
139 
collaris, 140, 237 
Colinus dickeyi, 175 
leucopogon, 175 
leucopogon dickeyi, 174, 175 
leucopogon hypoleucus, 174, 175 
leucopogon leucopogon, 174, 175 
leucopogon leylandi, 174, 175 
leylandi, 174, 175 
virginianus texanus, 
virginianus virginianus, 176 
Columba fasciata, 140, 190 
fasciata fasciata, 192 
flavirostris flavirostris, 
Columbigallina passerina pallescens, 12, 
218 
Colymbus dominicus brachypterus, 
nigricollis, 
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Compton, Lawrence V., two new records 
for the Lassen Peak region, 45; 
probable hybrid between the Cali- 
fornia quail and the 
white, 48; the Caspian tern, new 
state record for Kansas, 260 
Condor, 
California, 141, 212, 251 
Conover, B., new race bob-white 
from Costa Rica, 174 
Conservation, game and wild life, 103; re- 
port on, 111 
Cooper Ornithological Club, regular meet- 
ings, minutes of, 58, 109, 146, 198, 
238, 261; seventh annual meeting, 
102, 145, 200; board governors’ 
meeting, 203; list members, 149 
Coot, 184 
American, 24, 139 
Coragyps atratus, 141 
Cormorant, Farallon, 45, 52, 235 
Mexican, 
Corthylio calendula calendula, 
Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis, 97, 218 
corax sinuatus, 218 
Cowbird, 100, 172, 263 
Crane, Sandhill, 
Creeper, 179 
Rocky Mountain, 218 
Crocethia alba, 228 
Crossbill, 
219 
Crotophaga sulcirostris sulcirostris, 
Crow, 97, 122, 123 
Western, 218 
Cryptoglaux acadica, 177 
acadica acadica, 258 
funerea, 139 
Cuckoo, California Yellow-billed, 
Curlew, 249 
European, 
Hudsonian, 
Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis, 194 
Cygnus columbianus, 41, 192 


Dafila acuta tzitzihoa, 24, 193 
Dendroica aestiva sonorana, 
auduboni auduboni, 237 
coronata hooveri, 192 
graciae graciae, 
townsendi, 190 
Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus pha- 
sianus colchicus torquatus, 191 
Dickey, Donald R., resolutions concerning 
death of, 204 
Dotterel, 47, 257 
Dove, 123 
Bangs White-fronted, 
Chinese Spotted, 110 
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Inca, 
Mexican Ground, 12, 218 
Mourning, 133 
Stock, 195 
Duck, Common Black, 
Lesser Scaup, 
New Mexican, 101 
Red-head, 199 
Ruddy, 101 
Western Harlequin, 
Wood, 58, 101, 139 
DuMont, Philip A., and James Stevenson, 
bird notes from Tehama County, 
California, 192 
Dryobates pubescens medianus, 
pubescens turati, 


Eagle, 123 
Golden, 
Egret, 
American, 192, 200 
Snowy, 199, 200, 231 
Egretta thula brewsteri, 231 
Eider, King, 
Northern, 
Elanus leucurus majusculus, 44, 259 
Salvador, breeding birds of, 
Empidonax griseus, 
hammondii, 71-74 
traillii, 
wrightii, 71, 73, 74, 
Erismatura jamaicensis rubida, 101 
Errington, Paul L., technique raptor 
food habits study, 75; food habits 
southern Wisconsin raptors. Part 
Owls, 176 
Eudromias morinellus, 47, 257 
Eunetta 259 
Euxenura maguari, 212, 214, 215 
Evermann, Barton Warren, David Starr 
Jordan and his interest birds, 


Falco mexicanus, 138, 142 
sparverius, 138 
sparverius peninsularis, 138 
sparverius phalaena, 138 
Falcon, Prairie, 138, 142 
Finch, California Purple, 191, 239 
Hepburn Rosy, 258 
House, 238, 253 
Flicker, 128, 142, 172, 181 
Boreal, 140 
Northern, 198 
Red-shafted, 139, 140, 237 
Flycatcher, 229 
Arizona, 
Hammond, 71-74 
Traill, 100 
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Vermilion, 229 
Wright, 71, 72, 73, 
Food habits some native birds, acquired, 
238 
Friedmann, Herbert, additions the avi- 
fauna St. Lawrence Island, Ber- 
ing Sea, 257 
Fulica americana, 24, 139 


Gadwall, 
Gallinule, 183, 184 
Purple, 
Gavia arctica viridigularis, 
arctica pacifica, 
immer, 
stellata, 
Geococcyx californianus, 
velox, 
Geospizidae, 
Geothlypis, 
trichas, 
Gignoux, Claude, titmouse menu, 228 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 100 
Glaucionetta clangula americana, 227 
Gnatcatcher, 
Blue-gray, 18, 
Western, 192 
Godwit, 148 
Golden-eye, American, 227 
Goldfinch, 178 
Lawrence, 192 
Willow, 100 
Goose, Cackling, 
Canada, 25, 110, 148 
Hutchins, 25, 
Lesser Snow, 25, 
Ross, 
White-cheeked, 136 
Goshawk, 
American, 144 
Grackle, Bronzed, 234 
Great-tailed, 101, 109 
Grassquit, Blue-black, 
Grebe, American Eared, 
Eared, 148 
Mexican, 
Pied-billed, 23, 58, 183 
Western, 23, 148 
Grinnell, Hilda W., the Detroit meeting 
the U., 52; the Quebec meet- 
ing the U., 263 
Grinnell, Joseph, the “control birds 
causing popular disregard for 
the values bird-life, 54; the 
two check-lists 1931—a critical 
commentary, 87; John Eugene Law 
biography, 165; United 
States record the timberline spar- 
row, Archibald Menzies, first 
collector California birds, 243 
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Grosbeak, Black-headed, 238 
Evening, 98, 198 
Mexican Blue, 
Western Evening, 147, 148, 234 
Ground-chat, Central American, 
Grouse, 122 
Ruffed, 84, 85, 185 
Guillemot, Mandt, 
Guiraca caerulea lazula, 
Gull, Bonaparte, 25, 194 
California, 25, 52, 58, 109, 
Franklin, 172 
Glaucous-winged, 143 
Heermann, 109 
Herring, 42, 195 
Ivory, 
Ring-billed, 143 
Sabine, 42, 199, 234 
Short-billed, 190 
Western, 234 
Gymnogyps californianus, 141 


Hand, L., notes the occurrence 
water and shore birds the Lochsa 
region Idaho, 

Hargrave, Lyndon L., Woodhouse jays 
the Hopi mesas, Arizona, 140; notes 
fifteen species birds from the 
San Francisco Mountain region, 
Arizona, 217; the American golden- 
eye Arizona, 227 

Hawk, Broad-winged, 

Cooper, 75, 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 96, 97, 142, 186, 187 

Desert Sparrow, 

Duck, 

Harris, 144 

Krider Red-tailed, 217 

Marsh, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 

Red-shouldered, 75, 77, 

Red-tailed, 75, 76, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
138, 186, 200 

Rough-leg, 17, 

Sharp-shinned, 77, 187 

Sparrow, 75, 138, 172, 187, 200 

Swainson, 77, 140, 142 

Western Red-tail, 

Zone-tailed, 60, 143 

Hedymeles melanocephalus, 238 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi, 97, 238 

capistratus capistratus, 

Hen, Sage, 123, 126 

Heron, Anthony Green, 

Black-crowned Night, 143, 231, 234 

California Blue, 140 

Central American Green, 

Great Blue, 24, 
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Little Blue, 
Louisiana, 134 
Night, 
Treganza Blue, 217 
Hesperiphona vespertina montana, 
vespertina warreni, 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 43, 259 
Histrionicus histrionicus pacificus, 
Hoffmann, Ralph, bird notes from Santa 
Cruz Island, 190 
Howard, Hildegarde, new species 
cormorant from Pliocene deposits 
near Santa Barbara, California, 118 
Howell, Brazier, the Maryland hawk 
bounty, 187 
Huey, Laurence M., some light the in- 
troduction Gambel quail San 
Clemente Island, California, 46; 
note the food Arizona 
spotted owl, 100; boreal flicker 
San Diego County, California, 140 
Hummingbird, Allen, 148 
Anna, 238, 241 
Black-chinned, 228, 241 
Ruby-throated, 241 
Hydroprogne caspia imperator, 260 
Hylocichla guttata, 26, 
guttata auduboni, 32, 
guttata faxoni, 
guttata guttata, 
guttata nanus, 
guttata polionota, 
guttata sequoiensis, 
guttata slevini, 30, 


Ibis, Wood, 172 
Icteria, 
virens longicauda, 239 
Icterus bullockii, 207, 239 
cucullatus nelsoni, 48, 98, 207, 238 
icterus, 209 
parisorum, 
Idaho, birds the Lochsa region of, 
martinica, 
Ingersoll, Albert M., election honorary 
membership Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club, 235 
bicolor, 192 
Ixoreus naevius naevius, 190 


Jabiru mycteria, 212, 214, 215 
weillsi, 214 
Jacana, 
Jacot, C., Junco hyemalis connectens 
Arizona, 140 
Jaeger, Parasitic, 
Jay, Arizona, 
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Blue-fronted, 194 
California, 125, 238 
Long-tailed, 140 
Nicasio, 137 
Northwestern California, 189 
Steller, 133 
Woodhouse, 140, 141 
Jewett, Stanley G., the white-cheeked 
goose Oregon, 136; winter oc- 
currence the Townsend warbler 
Portland, Oregon, 190; un- 
usual gallinaceous hybrid, 191 
Jordan, David Starr, and his interest 
birds, death of, 
Junco, 59, 96, 137, 172, 181 
Gray-headed, 
Thurber, 165, 219 
Junco caniceps dorsalis, 
hyemalis connectens, 140 
oreganus thurberi, 219 
phaeonotus palliatus, 


Kalmbach, R., notice paper Euro- 
pean starling, 232 
Killdeer, 24, 143 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 109 
Cassin, 109 
Eastern, 109 
Western, 192 
Kingfisher, 181 
Western Belted, 218 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 
Ruby-crowned, 
Western Ruby-crowned, 
Kite, White-tailed, 44, 259 
Knot, American, 


Lark, Horned, 43, 44, 179, 199 
Prairie Horned, 106 
Larus argentatus smithsonianus, 
canus brachyrhynchus, 190 
fuliginosus, 
philadelphia, 25, 194 
Law, John Eugene, death of, 110; reso- 
tions concerning death of, 109, 112, 
204; biography, 165; portrait of, 
167 
Legatus leucophaius, 227 
leucophaius leucophaius, 227 
Leopold, Aldo, game and wild life conser- 
vation, 103 
Leptotila verreauxi bangsi, 
Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis, 258 
Linnet, 124, 238 
California, 191 
Linsdale, Jean M., report conservation, 
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111; further facts concerning losses 
wild animal life through pest 
control California, 121, 146; fre- 
Yosemite Valley, California, based 
records Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Michael, 221 
Loon, Common, 
Green-throated, 
Red-throated, 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 
Lophortyx californica, 
gambelii, 139 
gambelii gambelii, 46, 
Loxia curvirostra, 
bendirei, 99, 219 
curvirostra stricklandi, 99, 219 


Magpie, 139 
Yellow-billed, 125, 193 
Mailliard, Joseph, observations the head 
markings the golden-crowned 
sparrow, 66; forehandedness 
California jays begins early, 189 
Mallard, 23, 198, 199 
Mansel Island, Hudson Bay, notes 
collection birds from, 
Mareca americana, 
Marila, 184 
McAtee, L., the economics and man- 
agement bird control, 210 
McCabe, Thomas T., and Elinor 
Cabe, preliminary studies west- 
ern hermit thrushes, 
McCabe, T., wholesale poison for the 
red-wings, 49; review Pickwell 
the prairie horned lark, 106 
McGregor, C., review Hachisuka’s 
birds the Philippine Islands, 
McLaughlin, Donald Thomas, small pools 
dangerous cormorants, 
Meadowlark, 178, 183 
Texas, 
Western, 
Megaceryle caurina, 218 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 101 
Megarhynchus pitangua mexicanus, 227 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 139 
Meleagris gallopavo, 139, 142 
Melospiza melodia cooperi, 239 
Menzies, Archibald, first collector Cali- 
fornia birds, 243 
Merganser, American, 52, 172 
Hooded, 
Red-breasted, 229 
Mergus americanus, 
serrator, 229 
Michener, Harold, and Josephine Mich- 
ener, some inferences from seven 
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years’ banding records, 205; colors 
induced male house finches 
repeated feather removals, 253 
Miller, Alden H., observations some 
breeding birds Salvador, Cen- 
tral America, the summer distri- 
bution certain birds central 
and northern Arizona, 96; review 
Rowan the riddle migra- 
tion, 107; bird remains from Indian 
dwellings Arizona, 138 
Miller, Loye, the summer tanager again 
California, 48; waxwings eating 
spoiled fruits, 189; the Pleistocene 
storks California, 212; the saw- 
whet owl the desert, 258 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 238 
Mockingbird, 58, 148, 198 
Western, 238 
Molothrus ater, 100 
Moffitt, James, clapper rails occur 
marshes Salton Sea, California, 
137; the Townsend solitaire San 
Francisco, 190; the Baikal teal 
taken California, 193 
Morcom, Frean, resolutions concerning 
death of, 199, 204 
Mormon cristatellus, 257 
Mudhen, 129 
Murre, Briinnich, 
Myadestes townsendi, 190, 191 
Mycteria americana, 212 
Myiarchus tyrannulus magister, 
Myiozetetes granadensis, 227 
granadensis granadensis, 227 
similis columbianus, 227 


Neff, Johnson A., white-tailed kites near 
Sacramento, 259 
Nephoecetes niger borealis, 100 
Nettion carolinense, 
formosum, 193, 259 
Nice, Margaret Morse, observations the 
catcher, 
Nighthawk, 192 
Nuthatch, Pygmy, 218 
Red-breasted, 234 
Nyctea nyctea, 
Nyroca affinis, 24, 101 
valisineria, 


Oberholseria chlorura, 117 

Old-squaw, 

Oligocorax littoralis, 120 
mioceanus, 120 
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Olor buccinator, 
columbianus, 
Oreortyx picta, 141 
Oreoscoptes montanus, 
Oriole, 200 
Arizona Hooded, 48, 207, 209, 238 
Baltimore, 209 
Bullock, 207, 239 
Hooded, 
Scott, 
Oropendola, 228 
Ortyx leucopogon, 174 
leylandi, 174 
Osprey, 217 
Otocoris alpestris leucolaema, 
Otus asio, 139, 177 
Owl, 81, 127 
Arizona Spotted, 60, 100, 172 
Barn, 81, 180, 200, 233, 258 
Barred, 75, 79, 80, 82, 176, 180, 181 
Burrowing, 231, 258 
Elf, 60, 258 
Ferruginous Pigmy, 258 
Flammulated Screech, 60, 139 
Great Gray, 139 
Great Horned, 142, 181, 185 
Horned, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 110, 189, 176, 184, 186, 258 
Long-eared, 75, 80, 81, 176, 178, 179, 
180, 258 
Mexican Screech, 
Pacific Horned, 140 
Pigmy, 60, 100, 258 
Saguaro Screech, 258 
Saw-whet, 80, 81, 177, 198, 258 
Screech, 75, 80, 81, 176, 177, 178, 
180, 181, 184 
Short-eared, 80, 81, 142, 178 
Snowy, 
Spotted, 100, 101, 110, 200, 258 
Spotted Screech, 
Tawny, 195 
Western Burrowing, 228, 230 
Oxyechus vociferus vociferus, 


Pagophila alba, 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 217 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 144 
Paracorax stefanii, 120 
Parapavo, 139 
Passerella iliaca brevicauda, 113-117 
Passerina amoena, 98, 219 
Pelican, 56, 235, 248 
American White, 
California, 172 
White, 172, 199 
Penthestes gambeli gambeli, 
Peregrine, 80, 
Pest control California, 121 
Pewee, Wood, 
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Peyton, Sidney B., the Harris hawk 
Ventura County, California, 143 
Phaeopus hudsonicus, 
Phainopepla, 233, 238 
Phainopepla nitens lepida, 238 
Phalacrocorax, 120 
auritus, 118, 120 
auritus albociliatus, 
auritus auritus, 
carbo, 118, 120 
femoralis, 118 
idahensis, 118 
macropus, 118, 120 
marinavis, 118 
mediterraneus, 118 
olivaceus mexicanus, 
pelagicus, 118, 120 
penicillatus, 118, 120 
perspicillatus, 118, 120 
rogersi, 118, 120 
Phalarope, Red, 
Wilson, 229 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 
Phasianus colchicus torquatus Dendra- 
gapus obscurus fuliginosus, 191 
Pheasant, 127 
Elliot, 148 
Ring-necked, 147, 148 
Phoebe, Black, 218, 234 
Say, 172, 199 
Pica nuttallii, 193 
pica, 139 
Pickwell, Gayle, requiem for the white- 
tailed kites Santa Clara Valley, 
44; the Arizona hooded oriole San 
Jose, California, 48; station 
frequent observation the cow- 
bird the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, 100; Swainson hawks the 
Arroyo Calero, Santa Clara County, 
California, 139 
Picoides tridactylus dorsalis, 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 12, 59, 100, 133, 
148, 149, 190, 192 
Red-billed, 
Pintail, 24, 143, 199 
American, 193 
Pipilo fuscus crissalis, 238 
maculatus megalonyx, 205, 238 
Pipit, Red-throated, 
Piranga ludoviciana, 260 
rubra, 
rubra cooperi, 
rubra rubra, 
Pisobia fuscicollis, 
melanotos, 
minutilla, 24, 229 
Plover, 248 
American Golden, 
Black-bellied, 
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Pluvialis dominica dominica, 
Podilymbus, 
podiceps podiceps, 
Polioptila caerulea amoenissima, 98, 192 
caerulea caerulea, 
Pooecetes gramineus affinis, 192 
Poor-will, 
Pulsatrix, 258 
Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 229 


Quail, 84, 85, 122, 176, 182, 184 
California, 45, 48, 234, 251 
Gambel, 46, 96, 139 
Mearns, 109 
Mountain, 132 
Plumed, 141 
Valley, 46, 126 
Querquedula cyanoptera, 25, 101 


Rail, 183 
Black, 
Clapper, 137, 199 
King, 182 


Yuma Clapper, 137 
Rallus obsoletus yumanensis, 137 
Raven, 128 
American, 218 
Western, 
White-necked, 
Ray, Rose Carolyn, nesting the Ham- 
mond Eldorado County, 
California, 
Recurvirostra americana, 139 
Redpoll, 178 
Redstart, Painted, 192 
Red-wing, 
Thick-billed, 219 
Tri-colored, 
Review publications: 
Birds the Battle River region cen- 
tral Alberta, Frank Farley, 233 
Birds Minnesota, Dr. Thomas 
Roberts, 233 
Birds the Philippine Islands, the 
Hon. Masauji Hachisuka, 
Birds Tropical West Africa, vol. 
David Bannerman, 145 
Bird watching the west, Frances 
Staver Twining, 260 
Contribution No. from the Baldwin 
bird research Gates 


Mills, Ohio, 

Effectiveness nature the so-called 
protective adaptations the ani- 
mal kingdom, chiefly illustrated 
the food habits Nearctic birds, 
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Florida bird life, Arthur Howell, 
102 
Introduction bird study British Co- 
lumbia, Munro, 145 
Introduction the literature verte- 
brate zoology, Dr. Casey 
Wood, 103 
Introduction ornithological nomencla- 
ture, Mary Ferguson Coble and 
Cora Smith Life, 145 
Normal flight speeds birds, the, 
Harrisson, 195 
Prairie horned lark, the, Gayle 
Pickwell, 106 
Report birds recorded the Pinchot 
expedition 1929 the Caribbean 
and Pacific, Albert Fisher 
and Alexander Wetmore, 
Riddle migration, the, William 
Rowan, 107 
Winter starling roosts Washington, 
Richmond, Charles Wallace, 
concerning death of, 234 
Richmondena cardinalis superba, 
Ritter, William E., his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, 
Road-runner, 45, 125, 148, 172 
Lesser, 
Robertson, John McB., slight extension 
breeding range barn swallow 
Orange County, 259 
Robin, 97, 125, 139, 142, 183, 184 
Gray’s, 
Western, 190 
Rook, 195 


resolutions 


Salicarius, 
Saltator atriceps atriceps, 
Saltator, Black-headed, 
Sampson, B., bill-of-fare family 
Pacific horned owls, 140 
Sanderling, 228 
Sandpiper, Least, 24, 229 
Pectoral, 
Purple, 
Red-backed, 148 
Rufous-necked, 
Spotted, 24, 172 
Western Solitary, 
White-rumped, 
Sapsucker, Red-breasted, 61, 
Williamson, 
Yellow-bellied, 61, 62, 64, 181 
Sayornis nigricans, 218 
Scardafella inca, 
Scaup, Lesser, 101 
Scoter, Surf, 148 
White-winged, 229 
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nebulosa nebulosa, 139 
Ellen Browning, notice death 
of, 260 
Seedeater, Richardson, 
Sefton, W., Jr., surf birds and Bona- 
parte gulls San Diego, 194 
Setophaga picta, 192 
Shaw, William T., nesting the Hepburn 
rosy finch Washington state, 258 
Shoveller, 24, 101, 199 
Sitta pygmaea, 173 
Smith, Austin, notes the nest-robber 
tyrant Costa Rica, 227 
Smith, Clarence F., snowy egret Mon- 
terey, California, 231 
Snipe, Wilson, 24, 161 
Solitaire, Townsend, 148, 190, 191 
Somateria mollissima borealis, 
mollissima dresseri, 
spectabilis, 
Sparrow, Black-chinned, 98, 
Brewer, 231, 232 
English, 172, 178, 200 
Forbush, 198 
Fox, 117, 207, 209 
Gambel, 47, 191 
Golden-crowned, 66-70, 137, 198, 233 
Harris, 233 
Marsh, 165 
Nuttall, 137 
Oregon Vesper, 192 
Ground, 
San Diego Song, 239 
Santa Cruz Song, 147, 191 
Savannah, 179 
Song, 21, 49, 100, 184, 200 
Timberline, 231 
Tree, 178, 179, 220 
Valdez Fox, 191 
Vesper, 
Western Tree, 219 
White-crowned, 17, 123 
White-throated, 181 
Yolla Bolly Fox, 113-117 
Spatula clypeata, 24, 101 
Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea, 228, 230 
Sphyrapicus, 
thyroideus nataliae, 
varius daggetti, 
varius varius, 
Spinus lawrencei, 192 
Spizella arborea ochracea, 219 
atrogularis atrogularis, 
atrogularis cana, 
atrogularis caurina, 
breweri, 232 
breweri breweri, 231 
breweri taverneri, 231 
taverneri, 231 
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Sporophila minuta parva, 
Squatarola squatarola, 
Starling, 184 
European, 232 
Steganopus tricolor, 229 
Stephens, Frank, portrait of, 202 
Stercorarius parasiticus, 
Sterna paradisaea, 
Stevenson, James, bird notes from the 
upper Rio Grande valley, 101; bird 
notes from southern California, 229 
Stevenson, James, and Philip DuMont, 
bird notes from Tehama County, 
California, 192 
Stilt, Black-necked, 
Stoner, Emerson A., notes the western 
burrowing owl, 228; the approxi- 
mate louse population burrow- 
ing owl, 230; some actions pair 
pallid wren-tits their nest, 
257; nesting the western tanager 
Solano County, California, 259 
Storer, report seventh annual 
meeting, 200; report governors’ 
meeting, 203 
Stork, Jabiru, 216 
Maguari, 216 
Streator, Clark P., portrait of, 202 
Strix occidentalis lucida, 100 
occidentalis occidentalis, 100 
varia, 180 
Sula dactylatra granti, 
variegata, 
Sumner, L., Sr., some trapping records 
birds that eat bait used ground 
squirrel control, 136 
Surf Bird, 194 
Sutton, George Miksch, notes collec- 
tion birds from Mansel Island, 
Hudson Bay, 
Swallow, Bank, 64, 181 
Barn, 43, 139, 181, 259, 262 
Cliff, 198 
Eave, 
Northern Cliff, 130 
Rough-winged, 139 
Tree, 139, 181, 192 
Violet-green, 192 
Swan, 198 
Whistling, 25, 41, 192 
Swarth, S., review Fisher and Wet- 
more’s report birds recorded 
the Pinchot expedition, 55; status 
the Baikal teal California, 259 
Swift, Black, 100 
White-throated, 110, 189, 148 
Synallaxis erythrothorax pacifica, 
Synallaxis, Pacific Rufous-breasted, 
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Tachycineta thalassina lepida, 192 
Tanager, Central American Blue, 
Hepatic, 
Scarlet, 179 
Summer, 19, 48, 49, 109 
Western, 58, 260 
Tanagra cana diaconus, 
Teal, Baikal, 259 
Cinnamon, 25, 101, 199 
259 
Green-winged, 
Tern, Arctic, 
Caspian, 260 
Thrasher, Brown, 181 
California, 238 
Sage, 

Sonoma California, 192 
Thrush, Central American Gray, 
Dwarf Hermit, 137, 190, 191 

Gray’s, 
Hermit, 26-40, 
Pacific Varied, 190 
Russet-backed, 100 
Varied, 110, 173, 190 
Thryophilus pleurostictus lateralis, 
Titmouse, Plain, 97, 228 
San Diego, 172 
Tufted, 
Totanus flavipes, 
melanoleucus, 24, 192 
Towhee, 123, 181 
California Brown, 238 
Green-tailed, 117, 173 
San Diego, 207 
San Diego Spotted, 200, 205, 238 
San Francisco, 137 
San Francisco Brown, 137 
Townsend, Charles W., are rings holes 
tree bark made downy wood- 
peckers?, 
Toxostoma curvirostris, 173 
redivivum redivivum, 238 
redivivum sonomae, 192 
Tringa solitaria cinnamomea, 
Trogon, Coppery-tailed, 
Tropic-bird, Red-billed, 172 
Troupial, 209 
Turdus grayi megas, 
migratorius, 15, 139 
migratorius propinquus, 
Turkey, 138, 142 
Turnstone, Black, 228 
Ruddy, 42, 228 
Tympanuchus pallidicinctus, 142 
Tyrannus melancholicus chloronotus, 227 
verticalis, 192 
Tyrant, Nest-robber, 227 
Tyto alba pratincola, 180 


is 


chinned hummingbird Santa 
Clara County, California, 228 

Uria lomvia lomvia, 


Vermivora celata lutescens, 192 
luciae, 
virginiae, 
Vireo, Bell, 19, 
Cassin, 192 
Gray, 
Hutton, 45, 
Red-eyed, 19, 
Solitary, 
Warbling, 98, 198 
Yellow-throated, 234 
Vireo belli belli, 
gilvus swainsonii, 
huttoni huttoni, 
huttoni stephensi, 
olivaceus, 
solitarius cassinii, 192 
vicinior, 
Volatinia jacarini atronitens, 
Vorhies, Chas. T., first record the pec- 
toral sandpiper for Arizona, 
Vulture, Black, 11, 141 
Turkey, 142 


Warbler, Alaska Myrtle, 192 
Audubon, 148, 234 
Black-throated Gray, 234 
Grace, 
Green, 
Lucy, 
Lutescent, 192, 198 
Magnolia, 
Myrtle, 21, 199 
Pileolated, 100 
Tolmie, 
Townsend, 190 
Virginia, 
Yellow, 
Warren, Edward R., bird-eating ground 
squirrels, 
Water-thrush, 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 147, 229 
Cedar, 64, 147, 189, 191, 234, 239 
Weld, Lydia G., mortality among birds 
Antelope Valley, California, 137 
Wetmore, Alexander, erroneous record 
for the Peruvian booby, 48; addi- 
tional records birds from cavern 
deposits New Mexico, 141; review 
Harrisson the normal flight 
speeds birds, 195 
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Weydemeyer, Winton, the black swift 
Glacier national park, 100; some 
1931 notes from Lincoln County, 
Montana, 139 
Whip-poor-will, 
Stephens, 
Whittier Ornithological Academy, notice 
of, 
Widmann, Gloria, the red-eyed vireo 
Los Angeles, California, 
Willet, Western, 217 
Willett, George, sanderlings 
stones Salton Sea, California, 
228 
Wolfe, Captain R., the American gos- 
hawk breeding Wyoming, 144 
Woodpecker, Downy, 61, 
Hairy, 61, 62, 65, 181 
Lewis, 58, 173 
Pileated, 
Red-headed, 139 
Three-toed, 
White-headed, 
Willow, 61, 
Yellow-bellied, 
Woods, Robert S., acquired food habits 
some native birds, 237 
Wren, Cactus, 97, 238 
Hooded Cactus, 
House, 173 
Salvador Banded, 
Diego, 
Tule, 199 
Wren-tit, 15, 262 
Pallid, 257 
Wright, George M., bat-eating sparrow 
hawk, 


Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 142 
Xema sabini, 
Xenopicus, 


Yellow-legs, Greater, 24, 192 
Lesser, 183 
Yellow-throat, 40, 100 
Tule, 
Yosemite Valley, frequency occurrence 
birds in, 221 


Zarhynchus wagleri, 228 

Zonotrichia, 66-70, 173 
coronata, 66-70, 
leucophrys, 239 
leucophrys gambeli, 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled 


one advertising notice each issue free. 
the rate cents per line. 
Buena Park, California. 


Notices over ten lines will charged for 
For this department, address JoHN McB. 


For SALE—A few good titles North 
American ornithology, books and maga- 
zines; and some duplicate Florida bird 
PENNOCK, Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—The Condor, vols. 1-13, in- 
clusive, parts; The Auk, vols. 1-8, in- 
clusive, parts; Bent’s Life Histories 
North American Birds, Bulletins 107 and 
126; Bird Lore, vol. no. vol. no. 
vol. nos. and vol. no. What 
Stockport, Ohio. 


For SALE—An almost complete file 
The Condor.—ELIZABETH FISHER, 2222 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For ExcHANGE—Have Bent’s Life His- 
tories, Bull. Waterfowl (uncut, pa- 
per); want exchange evenly for Bent’s 
Life Histories, Bull. 126, Waterfowl, 
Bull. 107, Diving Birds, like good shape. 
Ransom, 415 Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


For Condor: vols. 21-29, 31- 
complete; The Auk: vols. 37-48, com- 
plete; Journal Mammalogy: vols. 7-12, 
complete; Bent’s Life Histories, Limicolae 
(pt. 1); Dall’s Spencer Fullerton Baird; 
Van Reptiles Western 
North America vols.).—M. 
717 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


For Life Histories: Gulls 
and Terns, $6.00; Petrels and Pelicans, 
$5.00; Marsh Birds, $5.00; Shore Birds, 
Part $4.00; Shore Birds, Part II, $4.00. 
CHAMBERS, 2068 Escarpa Drive, 
Eagle Rock, California. 


For SALE and 
pamphlets birds, and odd numbers 
and volumes The Auk, The Condor, 
Lists application. Exchange lists 
solicited. Wanted: American Naturalist.— 
4079 Life Sciences Building, 
Berkeley, California. 


For SALE—Preliminary Catalog the 
Birds Missouri, Widmann, price 
$3.00 per copy.—The the 
Academy Science, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


For library the late 
Eugene Law sold. Please send 
cents stamps for itemized 
Law, Box 247, Altadena, Calif. 


For SALE—One thousand negatives and 
several hundred lantern slides, made 
the late Walter Bruce, president the 
Spokane Bird Club. Many these are 
originals, some copied from books. Slides 
1117 Spokane, Washington. 


WESTERN BIRD-BANDING ASSOCIATION 


Recommends and Supplies 


The new W.B.B.A. Two-compartment Trap; the United 


States, west Mississippi River, 
East the river, and 


With bottom, gathering cage, 


add 
The new W.B.B.A. Water (Warbler) Trap; the United 


$1.50 postpaid 
$1.75 postpaid 
$0.25 postpaid 


States, west the Mississippi $3.00 postpaid 


East the river, and 
Hoffmann’s Birds the Pacific States 


Berkeley, California 
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COOPER CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Until December 31, 1932, the following Cooper Club publications are for sale 
greatly reduced prices. The old price shown parenthesis, followed the present 


price. 


THE CONDOR 


Vols. XIV to XXIX (1912-1927) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume ($2.00 and $3.00) - - $1.00 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 


No. 1, 1900 Birds of the Kotzebue Sound Region, 
Alaska; 80 pp., 1 map ($1.50) - - - - $0.50 
By J. GRINNELL 


No. 5, 1909 A Bibliography of California Orni- 
thology; 166 pp. ($2.00) - - - - - = $0.75 
By J. GRINNELL 


No. 7, 1912 Birds of the Pacific Slope of Southern 
California ; 122 pp. ($1.50) - - - - - $0.50 
By G. WILLETT 


No. 8, 1912 A Systematic List of the Birds of 


California; 23 pp. ($0:50) - - - - = $0.25 
By J. GRINNELL 


No. 9, 1913 The Birds of the Fresno District; 114 
pp. ($1.50) - - - - - = = = = = $0.50 
By J. G. TYLER 


No. 10, 1914 Distributional List of the Birds of 
Arizona; 133 pp., 1 map ($1.50) - - - $0.50 
By H. S. SwartH 


No. 11, 1915 A Distributional List of the Birds of 
California; 217 pp., 8 maps ($8.00) - - $1.00 
By J. GRINNELL 


Birds of the Southern California 
$1.00 


No. 12, 1916 
Coast Islands; 127 pp., 1 map ($1.50) - 
By A. B. 


No. 13, 1919 Second Ten-Year Index 
Conpor; 96 pp. ($3.00) - - - - = = 
By J. R. PEMBERTON 


The Birds of Montana; 194 pp., 35 
$2.00 


to THE 
$1.00 


No. 14, 1921 
illustrations ($6.00) - - - - = 
By Aretas A. SAUNDERS 


No. 15, 1923 Birds Recorded from the Santa Rita 
Mountains in Southern Arizona; 60 pp., 4 
illustrations ($1.50) - - - - = = = $0.50 

By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


No. 16, 1924 Bibliography of California Orni- 
thology ; 2nd Installment; 191 pp. ($6.00) $2.00 


No. 17, 1925 A Distributional List of the Birds of 
British Columbia; 158 pp., colored frontispiece 
and map, 26 line maps, 12 ills. ($5.00) - $1.50 
By ALLAN Brooks and Harry S. SwartH 


No. 18, 1927 Directory to the Bird-life of the San 
Francisco Bay Region; 160 pp., one map, col- 
ored frontispiece ($4.00) - - - - = = $1.50 


No. 19, 1929 Birds of the Portland Area, Oregon; 
54 pp., 21 illustrations ($2.00) - - - - $0.50 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
(Prices absolutely net) 


Biographies 


H. W. Henshaw: 56 pp., 3 pls. (from Conopor, 
1919-1820) ($1.00) - - - - - = = = $0.50 


Robert Ridgway: 118 pp., 50 ills. with a complete 
bibliography of his writings (from Conpor, 
1928) ($1.50) - - - - = = = = = = $0.50 


Bird Art Catalogues 


Catalogue of an exhibition of paintings by Amer- 
ican Bird Artists, First Annual Meeting, Los 
Angeles Museum, April, 1926; 24 pp. ($1.00) 


Catalogue of the work of Major Allan Brooks held 
in connection with the third annual meeting 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club May 4-6, 
1928, under the auspices of the San Diego So- 
ciety of Natural History, Fine Arts Gallery, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., 10 pp. ($0.50) 
$0.25 


Other Publications 


Birds of the Pacific Slope of Los Angeles County. 
Pub. No. 2, Pasadena Acad. Sci., March, 1898; 

By J. GRINNELL 


The Story of the Farallones, 1897; 86 pp., 28 ills. 
($0.20) - - = = = = = = = $0.10 
By C. BaRLow 


For Sale LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
2068 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., California 
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